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Helping the 
sick get well 


Lamps that kill germs... X rays 
to guide the surgeon’s fingers . . 
operating rooms bathed in glare- 
less light . . . air conditioning to 
screen out street noises and dust. 

Helping the sick get well is only 
one of the contributions of 
General Electric. From the re- 
search and engineering in G.E.’s 
laboratories come products to 
make your work easier, your home 
brighter, creating new comforts, 
better jobs. 

The pictures you see here are 
typical of things accomplished for 
you by G-E research and engi- 
neering. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 





New lamp kills germs .. . Germ-laden air is 
purified by the new G-E germicidal lamp. 
It is already at work in hospitals, in battle- 
front operating rooms. Tried in a school class- 
room during a measles epidemic, only one- 
fourth as many children contracted measles, 
as compared with unprotected classrooms. 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sundey 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World 
Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY — BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


ee 


Mirror of D-Day injury! How X rays speed 
treatment of war injuries is shown in this 
picture of Seaman Brazinski’sthigh. On D-Day 
a German mine shattered his boat, blew him 
20 feet in air. Rescued by an LST, rushed to 
England, X rays quickly defined his injury, 
permitted accurate setting. Portable G-E 


Seeing the invisible ...The electron micro- 
scope, more powerful than ordinary micro- 
scopes, gives doctors a new tool to fight 
disease. Here is the germ, bacillus subtilis, 
magnified 8,000 times. G-E engineers are 
working to make available a portable electron 
microscope for industry. 





X-ray machines at St. Albans Naval Hospital, 
L. I., regularly check his progress. Through the 
skill of doctors 97 per cent of the wounded in 
this war are saved. The modern form of X-ray 
tube was invented by Dr. W. D. Coolidge, G-E 
scientist. X-ray units built by the G.E. X-Ray 
Corp. are at battlefronts the world over. 


. Doctors 
wanted hot packs to relieve pain and reduce 
muscularspasms, but such steam packs tended 
to burn. G-E workers put together a ma- 
chine for hospital use that produces heated 
packs that even at 180°F. will not burn 
the patient’s skin. 


Helps treat Infantile Paralysis . . 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S DEFENSES were doubled up for the Security Conference. New 
anti-aircraft emplacements circle the city; screens of destroyers are 
on 24 hour patrol off the Golden Gate, and planes are buzzing off- 
shore. The Army and Navy High Command wouldn't put it past the Japs 
to try a suicidal attack on Conference headquarters. 

GLAMOUR SIDESHOW of the Conference will come when delegates head down to 
Hollywood for a weekend. The trip will. be a gift from the movie in- 
dustry. Diplomats will swap autographs with film stars, tour the 
studios, put on the nosebag at the Brown Derby, Prince Mike's and 
other swank beaneries. Good business for an industry that sells a big 
chunk of its product to foreign outlets. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR THEME is getting a big play at the Conference, also. Motion pic-— 
ture division of the office of Inter-American affairs sends a daily 
newsreel of Conference doings to Latin American countries air express 
via diplomatic pouch. Same office is building up feature-length docu- 
mentary films of Conference to emphasize the importance of "Hemis-— 
pheric solidarity." Meanwhile, Molotov and Soviet delegation are mak- 
ing their own play for Latin-American good-will in the form of elab- 
orate parties to delegates. Molotov entertained Cuban, Mexican and 
Chilean delegations night he reached San Francisco. 


VOTE FOR UKRAINIA granted Soviets at the Conference has its home-—front politi- 
cal angle. Ukrainian independence movement is fairly strong in 
western Russia. Separate vote for them in a World Security conference 
helps Stalin at home. 

COMMODITY AGREEMENTS by State Department may hurt some of the USA's war-born 
industries. At Chapultepec conference, U.S. agreed to oonsult with 
Chile before selling any Government—built synthetic nitrate plants to 
private interests. Now there's considerable wonder if British and 
Dutch won't demand similar guarantees on synthetic rubber plants. 
Naturally, they won't want synthetics to compete too much with their 
monopoly of natural rubber. 

RECONVERSION IS HERE, and don't be kidded by stories to the contrary. WPB is 
still soft-pedaling news of cutbacks on war orders, but there have 
been plenty of them. Layoff of workers has started in Detroit. Cut- 
back of war orders is expected to exceed 35% six months after V E-Day. 

RAILROADS WON'T get such a terrific flow of travel as they expected in shifting 
troops and equipment from Europe to Orient. Lots of troops and ma- 
terials for the war against Japan will be shipped by water from east 
coast ports via both Panama and Suez Canals. 

NEW LINES OF PRODUCTS are planned by more than half the country's automobile 
and electrical manufacturers. More than half the rubber manufactur- 
ers, more than a third of the petroleum and coal producers have simi- 
lar plans. 

TRAINED SALESMEN, therefore, will be one of the greatest needs of the recon- 
version period. There are only 3,000,000 available today against a 
pre-war normal of 8,000,000 and probable postwar need for 10,000,000. 
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partment is concerned. Two weeks ago we said U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
is pooh-poohing them for use as tractor-substitute. Now, it seems, 
Willys-—Overland is working on an "improved farm version". This jeep, 
makers claim, will combine functions of the tractor, light truck, 
mobile power unit and passenger conveyance. Jeep at half the price. 
GUN POWDER, which used to be shipped in heavy zinc-lined cases, is now shipped 
in paper. Wartime needs for light weight are met with a fiber ship- 
ping case and waxed paper bag which protects powder from moisture. 
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TYPICAL EVIDENCE 
FROM OUR FILES 


50,000 MILES — A Goodyear 
synthetic tire on my cab has now 


run approximately 50,000 miles 
with two recaps on it. It went over te 




























































25,000 miles before the first re- 
cap was necessary. 
John D. Williams, 
Chillicothe, Missouri 


33,000 MILES — After running 
this distance two of our first 
Goodyear synthetic tires are now 
being recapped — the best serv- 
ice ever received from any tires 
on our cabs. 





W. L. Burghard Jr. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


30,732 MILES — My first Good- 
year synthetic tire gave this mile- 
age before needing recapping; 
another went 29,548 miles — and 
both have many miles left. 
Sam K. Black, 
Springfield, Mo, 


29,000 MILES — Two Goodyear 
synthetic tires on our squad car 
have now about 29,000 miles to 
their credit. Apparently they are 
good for many thousands more 
miles. Martin Duffy, 

Clinton, lowa 


27,190 MILES — We are very 
pleased with this mileage, before 
recapping, from a set of Good- 
year synthetic tires in the hard 
usage of taxi service. 
Yellow Cab & Baggage Co., 
Great Falls, Montana 


25,775 MILES — | drive a 110- 
mile round trip daily carrying six 
or seven passengers to a war 
plant. At 25,775 miles my Good- 
year synthetics do not show too 
much wear, - 

Robert Smith, 

Lake George, New York 





25,000 MILES — As a veteri- 
narian | cover the entire state 
of New York in all kinds of 
weather. At. 25,000 miles my 
Goodyear synthetic looks good 
for another 5,000 or more miles. 
James H. Ennis Jr. 
Brownville, New York 
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THE NATION 


Conference 


Small Nations object to Big 5 veto 
power; Molotov wins two extra 
votes, fails to seat Lublin Poles 


First hurdles behind them, tension 
eased, a babel of delegates to the San 
Francisco United Nations’ conference set- 
tled down to the hair-splitting job of 
building an international peace organiza- 
tion that 46 nations could accept. 

Loudest noise was a rising chorus of 
small nations, demands for a bigger voice, 
more assurances. 
another objected to the veto power by 
which either the U. S., Britain, Russia, 
China or France can block punitive action 
against any country threatening the peace. 

They also demanded more members 
on the Security Council and a stronger 
plan for economic cooperation among na- 
tions. 

Prima Donna. Opening action of the 
conference (staged against hot and cold 
reports of the war’s climax in Germany) 
found all eyes focused on Vyacheslav 
Molotov and his guard-flanked Russian 
delegation. 

His first act was a press conference. 
He assured reporters Russia was hopeful 
of the conference’s success; that he would 
work hard to that end; that his govern- 
ment was willing to work further with 
Poland to arrange a set-up more accept- 
able all around. Next day he took the 
rostrum and, through an_ interpreter, 


Specifically, one after , 


added what Stalin wanted him to say, 
Russia would support a “reliable” organi- 
zation for peace and security. 

Won and Lost. Still holding the cen- 
ter of the stage, Molotov quickly tried 
three moves. First, he asked for and ob- 
tained general assembly votes for White 
Russia and the Ukraine, giving Russia a 
total of three votes. Z 

Then he asked for recognition of the 
Soviet-sponsored Lublin Poles. This was 
flatly rejected. The Poles can get in when 
they form a government acceptable to the 
Big Three. 

Lastly, Molotov objected to Secre- 
tary Stettinius as president of the con- 
ference. Finally it was agreed that Stet- 
tinius, Molotov, Britain’s Anthony Eden 
and China’s T. V. Soong would alternate 
as presidents of the plenary sessions. 
Stettinius was made chairman of the vital 
executive and steering committees. 

Consensus of the bleachers was that 
Molotov lost prestige in failing to carry 
two of his objectives. Furthermore, his 
victory in gaining votes for White Russia 
and the Ukraine encouraged the Dutch to 
push their bid for a coalition of small na- 
tions to hold a voting check on the big 
fellows. 

Watching these goings-on were Sgt. 
John B. Thomson, 20, and Lt. Cord 
Meyer, 24, both wounded combat veterans 
and advisers to delegate Harold Stassen. 
Both said the most that could be expected, 
“is another military alliance unless the 
conference is ‘an idealistic success; shak- 


ing your fingers at naughty nations doesn’t 
work,” . 


Tariff Debate 


First of 80 private witnesses, parad- 
ing before a House committee, said “yes” 
and “no” to extending the Trade Agree- 
ments Act past June 12 and cutting tariffs 
up to 50% below present levels. 

For two weeks, Administration lead- 
ers had urged international bargaining to 
cut our tariffs on things we import in ex- 
change for foreign nations’ reducing their 
tariffs on things they buy from us. 

Spearheading opposition to the reduc- 
tions was Rep. Harold Knutson (R.- 
Minn.) and another two weeks would hear 
private witnesses talk pro and con like 
this: Pro, The Reciprocal Trade Program 
would mean 150,000 extra postwar jobs in 
the automobile industry (Irving Richter, 
United Automobile Workers, CIO). Con, 
if foreign producers had to meet U. S. 
wage-hour standards “we would be glad 
to meet them without tariff protection.” 

At the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue Senate Democrats visited the 
White House. A group of 38 promised 
President Truman all-out support. Penn- 
sylvania Senators tried to start the band- 
wagon, “Truman for President in ’48.” To 
this the President said nothing, 
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18-Year-Olds 


Ignoring the wishes of military and 
administration leaders, President Truman 
included, Congress banned use of 18-year- 
olds in combat until they have had at 
least six months’ training. Selective Serv- 
ice was extended another year. 


Senate tacked on the 18-year-old 





International 


SAN FRANCISCO. Here Britain's Anthony Eden, Cmdr. Stassen (directly behind him) watched security conference open in this setting (center), 


heard Russia's Molotov (r.) voice friendship. ° 
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OH, COME NOW! But Doris Reutter, 23, Massachusetts, spurned cameraman's pleas to pose. 
A pal got picture. She found and returned lost wallet of S/Sgt. LaBrache, vet hero. 





training amendment after beating attempts 
to stop drafting men over 31 after May 
31. House gave unanimous approval. 

Gen, George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, talking against the amendment, 
promised Army would stop sending 18- 
year-old soldiers overseas “as soon as pos- 
sible.” Draft restrictions now might lead 
to military disaster, he warned. 

Some 50,000 servicemen over 42 are 
eligible for discharge under new army pol- 
icy. Only those subject to disciplinary 
action, or who are undergoing medical or 
surgical treatment are excluded from mak- 
ing discharge applications. 


New Baseball Ruler 


“It’s a big job and a tremendous 
amount of good can be done,” said Ken- 
tucky Sen. Albert B. (Happy) Chandler, 
baseball’s new $50,000-a-year High Com- 
missioner. 

Other Chandler statements on ball- 
dom’s rflaming him successor to the late 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis: 

“First thing baseball should do after 
the waf is help get all the surplus athletic 
equipment owned by the government dis- 
tributed to youngsters throughout the 
country, Give kids a ball, a bat and a 
corner lot and you don’t have to worry 
about juvenile delinquency.” 

The new commissioner, now 46, was 
catcher on his high school team, pitched 
and played outfield at Transylvania Col- 
lege, Lexington, Ky., played professional 
ball with Grafton, N. D., in the Red River 
Valley League and Lexington in the Blue 
Grass League. 

In‘ 1929 he turned to politics, was 
elected to the state senate, became lieu- 
tenant governor in 1931, governor in 
1935, was appointed to the U. S. Senate in 
1939. In 1942 he was elected to a six-year 
term. 


Out of “Straitjacket” 


War Labor Board has been released 
from a straitjacket which for the past two 
months has tied up “fringe” wage in- 
creases (for lunch period pay, holiday 
pay, overtime, etc.). 

Fred M. Vinson, then Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization chief, now Director 
of War Mobilization, issued an order the 
day he resigned in March, setting up rigid 
standards for non-basic wage adjustments. 
This virtually left WLB no right to make 
any indirect pay increases. 

Now a new directive, issued by Vin- 
son’s successor as OES director, William 
H. Davis, former WLB chairman, permits 
shift differentials (4¢ an hour for second 
shift, 6¢ an hour for third shift) in all 
industries. 

The earlier order had excluded indus- 
tries which necessarily operate 24 hours 
a day, such as steel, rubber, rayon. 

All adjustments must also be ap- 
proved by OES should public prices or 
government costs be affected. Thus, the 
recent soft coal wage agreement has been 
okayed by WLB, is being held inoperative 
until a survey determines whether the 
miners’ new contract will raise the price 
of coal. 


Cities of the Dead 


Rows of white crosses—some 200,000 
altogether—dot the landscape wherever 
U. S. forces fought in World War II. Most 
such cemeteries are temporary resting 
places, because the War Department will 
bring home the dead from any war thea- 
ter when this meets the desire of 70% of 
next-of-kin, 

Seventy-nine new national cemeteries 
were proposed by Sen. Lister Hill. There, 
besides war dead, all honorably discharged 
veterans of World War II, their wives 
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and widows, and members of women’s 
service branches, will be eligible for burial. 
War Department will ask Congress for 
$122 million for costs. 


Eyes East, Eyes West 


Governors of 11 states met at Reno, 
their eyes turned toward Washington. 
They agreed the West’s huge war-built 
plants should be kept going after the war. 

Then, turning eyes to the Orient, the 
state executives discussed possibilities of 
building up trade with China and India. 
High note was sounded by California’s 
Gov. Warren who declared the West is 
the “logical workshop” for manufacturing 
the materials that will be needed in the 
Pacific lands after the war. 

To make sure the federal government 
understands the West’s reconversion prob- 
lems a three-governor delegation (Demp- 
sey, N. M.; Vivian, Colo.; Wallgren, 
Wash.) will take thé matter up with 
Washington. 

The confab also talked about forming 
an advertising pool to draw postwar tour- 
ist trade; debated “competition” between 
army engineers and the Reclamation serv- 
ice in development of natural resources. 
Other states represented: Wyoming, Ida- 
ho, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Utah. 


State Fair Ban? 


State fairs won’t be held this sum- 
mer and fall—perhaps. 

Office of Defense Transportation told 
fair managers, because of increasing de- 
mands on rail and rubber transport, state 
and regional expositions may have to be 
canceled. The ban would not affect local 
county fairs, 

ODT couldn’t say when it would give 
a definite decision (‘that depends on the 
transportation crisis”), but said it would 


International 


BASEBALL CZAR. Chandler gets $50,000 a 
year. As a U. S. Senator he got $10,000: 
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have to prohibit any fairs that would want 
to operate “at this time.” 


Tax-Cut Talk 


Chairman Doughton (D.-N. C.) of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
predicted tax reductions for firms and in- 
dividuals following defeat of Germany. 

First item to get the knife will be 
the 95% excess profits tax, said Rep. 
Harold Knutson (R.-Minn.),a member of 
the joint committee on postwar taxation. 
Next in line, he said, would be other taxes 
hampering business and reductions on in- 
dividual incomes levies. . 

Experts advising the joint committee 
said tax plans were predicated on three 
conditions: V E-Day, V J-Day and post- 
war budget needs of $15 billion up to $30 
billion a year (1937-40 average: about 
$8.5 billion). 

Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) forecast Federal 
expenses of $75 billion for the first year 
after the German war ends. This would 
allow only slight. tax reductions before 
Japan quits. 


Reconversion Step 


Reconversion of industry from’ war 
to civilian goods got a strong forward 
shove. 

War Production Board restored the 
“spot” authorization plan (developed last 
summer, sidetracked last fall), which per- 
mits manufacturers with idle machinery, 
stocks, to produce non-military goods. 

The “spot” plan covers 184 labor- 
short areas. Steel quotas for farm ma- 
chinery have been increased, and produc- 
tion limits for manufacture of telephone 
instruments have been dropped. But, be- 
cause of labor and material shortage, it 
won't be until after Japan is defeated that 
the 14 million people who want telephones 
will be able to get them. 

From now on there'll be a “gradual” 
release of controls. WPB Chairman Krug 
“speculated” that a third of the controls 
would be removed in the next four months, 


So Small Can Grow 


The nation’s small business man, fear- 
ful of being smothered by big industry 
made bigger by war contracts, got praise 
and encouragement from three directions. 

John W. Snyder, new Federal Loan 
Administrator, called him “the bulwark of 
our country,” said he must be given an 
“opportunity to play his part in getting 
us back on the road to happiness and 
prosperity when the war is over.” 

Maury Maverick, chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, said he 
could be a more efficient producer than 
the large corporation after the war, urged 
for small business “a fair break in recon- 
version plus credit for technical aid.” 

Attorney General Francis Biddle rec- 
ommended lease of surplus war plants 
rather than sale to encourage bidding by 
small business, with the leases containing 
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SAUDI ARABIAN KNIGHTS at conference: Two shaikhs and Prince Faisal Ibn Abdul Ariz. 


Washington Parade 


Headache Ship 


Russia’s vodka, caviar and radio 
ship, serving as Molotov’s entertain- 
ment base at the United Nations’ con- 
ference, gave the State Department its 
biggest pre-conference headache. 

Assigned to pier 46, the Russians 
immediately asked for a new berth to 
provide a better position for radio 
transmission. No other berth being 
available, they asked the State De- 
partment to build them a transmission 
tower. While this was investigated, the 
ship’s captain suddenly cancelled the 
order. He could raise Moscow without 
it, thanks, he said. 

Then Molotov arrived. State De- 
partment frowned on his staying at any 
quarters other than those officially as- 
signed at a hotel and he refused to stay 
with his own small fry on the vodka 
ship. Final solution: Molotov became 
the house guest of the Russian Consul 
General, but did his entertaining on the 
ship. Not entertained were reporters 
and cameramen. 


Charlie’s Debut 


Charles G. Ross, newly appointed 
press aide to President Truman and 
former Washington correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was warm- 
ly feted by the press corps at San 
Francisco. Sport at jovial get-togethers 
was advice to Charlie on how to run fu- 
ture White House press conferences. 


Sailor’s Sang Froid 


San Francisco is a blasé city but 
the conference is like county fair week. 
Goggle-eyed sightseers are everywhere. 
For example, a sailor weaving in front 
of the Fairmont Hotel, let his jaw drop 
in amazement at the burnoosed delega- 
tion from Arabia that suddenly con- 





fronted him. The sight petrified the 
lad but just in time he remembered 
protocol. Salaaming deeply he yelled: 
“Sabu, Sabu.” 


Parley Pickups 


Coming from a land of veiled 
women, Prince Faisal Ibn Abdul Aziz 
and his retinue had the time of their 
lives ogling the cuties in the fashion- 
able dining room at the Mark Hopkins. 
They didn’t have to look far. At the 
next table were two visiting corre- 
spondents with a gorgeous blonde... . 
Pet name for Secretary Stettinius in 
conference chit-chat: Snow White. . 
Most embarrassed man in San Fran- 
cisco was Stettinius when he called a 
press conference to tell everybody he 
had been made chief rotating chairman. 
After keeping newsreels, photographers 
and reporters waiting two hours, he ap- 
peared red-faced and said the steering 
committee had refused to let him make 
the announcement, It didn’t matter. 
Mike McDermott, his press chief, had 
already told the gang all about it un- 
officially. 

Next most embarrassed was Mi- 
chael Daszynaki, press agent of the 
London Poles. He called a press confer- 
ence and not a single reporter showed 
up. ..'. It wasn’t that way with Molo- 
tov. He called a press conference on 
15 minutes’ notice. They had to sprint, 
but 400 reporters made it. . .. All 
members of the U. S. delegation were 
swamped with invitations to speak 
while on the Coast. Only Stassen was 
accepting. They also were deluged 
with mail from pressure groups, with 
freedom of religion the main plea. ... 
Rep. C. A. Eaton, member of the dele- 
gation, former Baptist minister, said 
most of these appeals, beneath fancy 
words, were for freedom of religion for 
everybody except the other fellow. 
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OOPS! Richard Lindemeyer, Chicago, huffed 
and puffed at school band contest. 





options for sale at a price based on lease- 
hold earnings. 


Federal Pay Boost? 


A proposed 15% pay boost for 1,500,- 
000 government workers got some encour- 
agement before a Senate committee. 

Stabilization Director William H. 
Davis said it was “unjust” not to give 
workers wage increases allowed under the 
Little Steel formula. Sen. Byrd (D.-Va.), 
leader of the fight to curtail Federal ex- 
penditures, favored the 15% increase but 
objected to other provisions in the bill— 
time-and-a-half overtime, a 10% differen- 
tial for night employes, within-grade pro- 
motions, 

Said Sen. Downey (D.-Cal.): “It 
might be feasible to press for the 15% 
increase and let the overtime provisions 
go until next year.” 

The Budget Bureau said the measure 
would cost the government $769 million, 
but victory in Europe would cut overtime. 
The 15% raise, without the other provi- 
sions, would cost $373 million. 


Week at Home 


East: President Truman signed bill 
authorizing payment of $135.62 to Charles 
Dougherty, 91, New York, for overtime 
work in Brooklyn Navy Yard back in 
1878. 

Four hundred strikes in March in- 
volved 210,000 workers, cost 860,000 man- 
days, the Labor department reported. 

_ Army and Navy agreed to return lib- 
erated Americans home from war zones 
without cost. Navy used to charge for 
passage, 

Navy’s newest 45,000-ton carrier, 
launched at New York, was named the 


U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Steve Lazio, arrested for breaking 
into a Brooklyn candy store, said he came 
just for a smoke. A dozen butts were on 
the floor. He was smoking the 13th one. 

Midwest: Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, 
St. Paul, Minn., was re-elected president 
of U. S. National Guard Association. 

Most of 15,000 cases of whisky, seized 
in Missouri during the war, has been 
given to army hospitals. 

West: In Seattle, Wash., Remi C. 
Delaey, bus driver, asked court to change 
his name to DeLoy: “I’m tired of bus 
patrons saying: ‘Here comes General De- 
lay again.’ ” 

A thief stole a calf from Mrs. C. M. 
Carson’s yard in Twin Falls, Idaho, and 
left four red OPA tokens. 

South: Representatives of 13 states 
will draft plans for postwar development 
during a southern governors’ conference, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 18-19. 

A tin can salvage drive at Camp 
Blanding, Fla., during March, netted 164 
tons of cans which were sold to processing 
plants for $1,074. 

The Columbus, Ga., Ledger & En- 
quirer proposed building the “biggest polio 
hospital in the world” at Warm Springs as 
a memorial to President Roosevelt. 


AMERICANA 


Circus Wagons 


Red-plumed horses pranced, elephants 
scuffed along, bandwagon clowns beat out 
razzle-dazzle music. It was New York’s 
first real circus parade in 26 years. Ring- 
ling Bros., Barnum & Bailey had dusted 
off equipment stored 25 years to boost 
the 7th War Loan drive. 

In 1920, when city “amusement” 
levies got stiff, parade days seemed over 
for “The Greatest Show on Earth.” Most 
of the rolling show cages and gaudy wag- 
ons went into storage. But the three glit- 
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tering bandwagons that rolled down Fifth 
Avenue weren’t any the worse for old age. 
The red paint shone, mirrored sides 
flashed, gold leafing glinted in the sun. 
Old timers watching, felt young again. 

Bandwagons had always been ‘the 
trademark of circuses. Though sturdy 
enough for baggage and sleeping quarters 
over the rough roads before the century’s 
turn, they were made mostly for flash. 
The finest wagons were hand carved out 
of solid wood. 

Museum Pieces. The Five Graces’ 
lead wagon in New York’s parade, is prob- 
ably the most beautiful piece of circus 
equipment in existence. Made for the 
Adam Forepaugh circus by Sebastian of 
New York in 1878, it came to Barnum & 
Bailey when they bought Forepaugh in 





18g0. It’s had a hectic life—surviving 
barn fires, wrecks, blowdowns, ocean 
trips. ‘In 1897 it rolled across most of 


Europe, even to Berlin, when B&B made 
a continental tour. 

Many famous old pieces have gone 
to wagon graveyards. Of those left today, 
Ringling’s have the largest collection. 
They’re “priceless,” but original cost isn’t 
known. Upkeep was costly, too; gold- 
leafing ran to $1,500 a wagon and was 
renewed every year. 

Most of Ringling Bros. wagon collec- 
tion—Harry Tammen’s Elephant Tableau, 
the B. E. Wallace bandwagon, the Carl 
Hagenbeck Lion Tableau, all by Bode of 
Cincinnati; the Lion & Gladiator clown 
band unit by Sullivan and Eagle, Peru, 
Ind.—date before 1905, which makes 
wagon-carving almost a lost American art. 
There’s one new one, but it wasn’t in this 
parade. Bill Yeske, Ringling Bros, master 
wagon-maker, carved it in 1943. It’s called 
the Liberty Bandwagon. 


Vitamin Bee 


Northern fruit growers sniffed the 
blossom scent in their orchards, squinted 
up at the hot May sun, and put in a hurry 
call for the bees to come home. 

Thousands of Yankee bees have been 
buzzing around Florida and Georgia, lim- 





BANDWAGONS BRING MUSIC fo Times Square in New York's first circus parade in 26 years. 
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THIS TRIP IS NECESSARY. These bees will 


soon go north to work fruit blossoms. 






bering up for spring work back north. Be- 
cause some 50 fruit and seed crops look 
to honey bees for pollination, many of the 
country’s 500,000 apiarists send their hives 
south to build up the tribal population 
and southern keepers do a brisk export 
trade. 

Northern fruit farmers order “pack- 
aged bees” (in wire cages) for about $1 
a lb., to arrive when their fields should 
blossom, or pay $3 to $7 for a ten-day 
buzz session. This year, with spring a 
month early, many bee keepers were 
caught with their pollinizers still droning 
under southern suns. 


Switchboard “Aye, Aye’ 


The Navy, it seems, doesn’t want 
“ves women” in its ranks. And the snappy 
“vessir” that brass hats have been getting 
from phone operators at the Navy build- 
ing finally got under their skin. 

The matter was under advisement 
one day recently, and here’s the solution: 
From now on those Navy lasses, like 
women enlistees, will sing out a nautical 
“Aye, aye, sir’ —or, for a lady, an abrupt 
“Aye, aye.” 

“Aye, aye” is as much a part of U.S. 
Navy as John Paul Jones, Navy says. 


Fishbowl home 


The woman-in-the-window of a Los 
Angeles service station recently annoyed 
the Chamber of Commerce, but stirred up 
needed interest in living quarters for 
service wives. 

Unable to find a place to live, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ortez was one of 600 volunteers 
for guinea pig on the “People Are Funny” 
radio show, and lived a week in full view 
of interested passers-by. Her “room” had 
a bed, chairs, table, hot-plate, fruit, ciga- 
rets—every home comfort except privacy. 
She came and went as she liked, enter- 








Democracy 
in Taxes 


When the last gun, rocket and ba- 
zooka have been fired and the last 
bomb sent crashing down on targets 
around the world, the United States 
must undertake for its own internal 
stability and prosperity a conference as 
meaningful to America as San Fran- 
cisco may prove to be to the world. 

Such is the long-considered opin- 
ion of Maurice J. Tobin, handsome 
young Democratic Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. He has advocated such a 
course since 1941, when as the troubled 
mayor of troubled Boston he first made 
the proposal to the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. Now, His Excel- 
lency plans to finish what His Honor 
began. 

Under the dual strain of prolonged 
depression and global war, democratic 
government has been moving away 
from the control of the people, Gover- 
nor Tobin thinks. Emergency piled on 
emergency led cities, towns and the 
states themselves to welcome financial 
grants from the federal government. 

Checks and Balances. With fed- 
eral money inevitably came more and 
more federal control of the things local 
governments used to do for themselves. 
It is Governor Tobin’s view that the 
old checks, balances inherent in local 
self-rule have been seriously weakened. 

“The power to tax, may well be- 
come the power to destroy,” he says, 
“unless the states and their subdivi- 
sions whose revenues have been shrink- 
ing year by year because of federal 
seizure of the more productive tax 
sources, can win back a_ reasonable 
financial area in which to operate. In 
the states and in the localities we have 
the very essence of American democ- 
racy. It is time that we moved to pre- 
serve it—to make it stronger, lest we 
lose the heart of what our nation has 
been fighting for.” 

For Self-Help. He proposes that 
a conference of mayors, governors and 
representatives of the federal govern- 
ment be called to work out a new 
formula which would make local gov- 
ernment in our country more self-reli- 
ant in the years ahead, He would have 
the President sponsor such a meeting, 
and name delegates representing the 
federal level. The Governor’s Confer- 
ence would nominate several state ex- 
ecutives. Municipal executives would 
be chosen by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 

“The problems to be solved,” says 
Governor Tobin, “would be many, 
complex and controversial. Not alone 





TOBIN of Mass.: "Whose power fo tax?” 


would the federal-state relationship 
present difficulties, but so would re- 
gional differences and even local ambi- 
tions. But all these things must be 
faced and worked out. 

“Then there would be opportunity 
to decide, for the first time, what tax 
sources should be tapped for Federal 
purposes, and what should go to the 
states and cities. There would be a new 
evaluation of the swiftly growing sys- 
tem of grants-in-aid and _ subsidies. 
There would be a clearer understand- 
ing than now exists where federal reg- 
ulation of public activities should be- 
gin and end.”’ 

Progress in Unity. Governor To- 
bin believes in a strong and resource- 
ful federal government. But, at the 
same time, he insists that the whole 
process of democratic government can 
be no stronger, and thus the country 
can be no stronger, than the govern- 
ments back home in states and towns. 

After such a conference (or after 
a series of them) progress in achieving 
better economic standards, better pub- 
lic health practices and higher levels of 
public education for the whole country 
would be easier, he believes, than they 
possibly can be with Washington the 
sole arbiter of the national fate in these 
directions, 

“We in the urban Northeast need 
to know and understand the farmer 
better than we do, and the farmer 
needs to learn that we are not brigands 
attempting to rob him of a profit on his 
toil. The new industrial areas in the 
Northwest, Southwest and South need 
to learn some of the lessons out of our 
long experience, and we need to talk 
to them about economic standards. 

“If the future of the world can be 
solved by bringing together conflicting 
points of view, so can the future of our 
country. I propose we move in that 
direction.” 
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tained friends at tea, and slept in the 
window. The bed there was very com- 
fortable, she said. 

Her week’s “work” lined up 60 rent- 
als for service wives. It also paid Mrs. 
Ortez a $500 diamond ring from the 
sponsors, and a place to live. 


Perhaps the reason men fall for 
blondes is because of the lighter overhead. 


Fast as Sound 


The world’s fastest fighter plane— 
America’s jet-propelled P-80 Shooting 
Star—which streaks through the air as fast 
as the speed of sound (about 800 mph) 
is in mass production. 

Powered by General Electric’s turbo- 
jet engine, the new plane has been making 
secret test flights for more than a year. 

Streamlined air ducts along each side 
of the fuselage in front of the knife-like 
wing edges carry the air through a com- 
pressor and into the jet chamber (see illus- 
tration below), where it is heated by a 
burning fuel similar to kerosene. 

The expanding hot gases are picked 
up by a turbine and forced through a: noz- 
zle in the rear of the plane, pushing it 
through the air. Unlike the flying bomb, 
the jet plane leaves no path of flame. 

Highly maneuverable, the propeller- 
less craft affords unrestricted visibility for 
all combat maneuvers. 

Lockheed factories at Burbank, Cal., 
and the Kansas City plant of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., are turning out the 
new planes. 


Civilian Radar 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
hopes to make civilian flying safer by use 
of radar. 

Research began at the CAA experi- 
mental station at Indianapolis, using 10 
carloads of radar appliances loaned by 
Army and Navy. Two main objects: 
(1) A screening device for the tower con- 
troller, visualizing all aircraft positions 


EXPLOSION CREATES EQUAL 
FORCES AT ALL POINTS ON 
SPHERE'S INNER SURFACE. 


NO PRESSURE CREATED AT A. 
SPHERE MOVES TOWARD UN- 
CANCELLED PRESSURE AT B 


within a radius of 25 miles, and (2) a 
collision-warning device on the plane’s in- 
strument panel, to indicate the position of 
nearby craft. 

For this research, FDR asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $42,000 till July 1, 
$87,000 for next 12 months. 


150 Degrees Below 


Harder, tougher steel, rubber that 
can be drilled like metal—these are some 
of the results of a new, fast-growing con- 
cept in industry, the use of extreme cold. 
Still in the laboratory at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the sub-zero freezing cabi- 
net is now being used extensively in avia- 
tion, automobile, and steel processing 
plants. 

With steel, especially, it is producing 
results sought by metallurgists for over a 
century. Parts that should fit into others 
are shrunk by cooling them to 150 degrees 
below zero. They can be fitted by a gloved 
hand, allowed to expand to form a more 
precise union than was obtained when gi- 
gantic presses were used to fit pieces at 
normal temperature. 

Wearing Quality. Second advan- 
tage comes from the tempering qualities 
of cold. Steel alternately heated and sub- 
jected to subzero temperatures retains its 
dimensions to two millionths of an inch, 
is used for Bureau of Standards gauges 
and in instruments such as the Norden 
bombsights which become useless with any 
distortion of their metal parts. 

Other improvements: Hardness with- 
out brittleness, a tough steel that does not 
chew when cut. Drills which once had to 
be re-ground after every 18 performances 
stood up for 281 when made of subzero 
treated steel. 

Example of how cold is used in the 
rubber industry: Rubber frozen to —7o0 
degrees is stiff enough to be machined, 
drilled. When thawed, its elasticity is un- 
changed. 


Easy-chair Bombing 


Bomber, fighter pilots didn’t complain 
about being shot at. It was the seats in 
their planes. They were too hard. 

So the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand set out to design a really comfort- 
able seat. To research the problem they 
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TEST CHAIR for pilots automatically records 
pressure, means more strategic cushions. 


developed the “easy-chair,” a test seat 
which records just how much pressure is 
put where. Result: Future pilots will have 
cushions where they do the most good. 


Hon. Suicide 


A new-type suicide plane in which 
the pilot has no alternative but to blow 
himself up is reported in large-scale pro- 
duction in Japan. 

The planes carry 2,240 lbs. of explo- 
sives in the nose, dive at 600 miles an 
hour. Volunteer pilots get six months’ 
training, then three months’ final leave. 

When the day comes for their flight, 
they are locked into the cockpit from the 
outside. As the plane rises the wheels 
drop off, making it impossible to land. 
Hirohito is then sure his martyrs won't 
change their minds. 


Sewage Motor-Fuel 


Methane, collected from sludge gas at 
sewage disposal plants, is now powering 
automobiles in England. Also used in 
heating buildings, the new fuel sells for 
threepence a gallon, forms less carbon 
than gasoline. 


EXPANDING GASES IN COMBUSTION CHAMBER FLOW 


THROUGH TURBINE TO EXHAUST. PRESSURES ON ENGINE 


WALLS CANCEL. EXHAUST PRESSURE IS ZERO — LEAVING 
POSITIVE FORWARD PRESSURE PROVIDING THRUST. 











“What are We going to do now, Dad é 


If fire should destroy your home 
with all its precious contents, could 
you answer that heartbroken ques- 
tion with confidence? 

You could—if you have adequate 
insurance to protect you, not only 
against the loss of your house, but 
everything in it. 

Mest people don’t know from year 
to year how complete their fire in- 
surance coverage is. Possessions ac- 
cumulate. Household goods cost 
half again as much more today as 
12 years ago. Will your present in- 
surance pay for the replacement of 
everything you now own? Ask your 
local insurance man. Only adequate 
insurance can give you that peace- 
of-mind which insurance should 
provide. 

Before a fire loss like this hits you 
(and a’home burns in this country 
every two minutes) make a date 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


with your local insurance man. He'll 
be glad to show you how little it 
costs for North America’s complete 
protection, 

By the way, how does the rest of 
your insurance program look? Are 
you really getting the fullest protec- 
tion for your money? It might be 
wise—and worthwhile—to let your 
local Agent go over your other in- 
surance policies at the same time, 


* * * 


Insurance Company of North America, 
founded 1792, oldest American stock fire 
and marine insurance company, heads the 
group of North America Companies which 
write practically all types of Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Casualty and Accident insur- 
ance through your own Agent or Broker. 
North America Agents are listed in local 
Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aiclackelphia 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





QUESTIONS you'd hate 


your wife to ask about Insurance 


® YOUR HOME: “Would our insurance 
pay the rent for temporary living quarters 
while our home was being repaired after a 
fire? And is our home protected by enough 


fire insurance to cover today’s replacement 
value?” 


® YOUR FURNISHINGS: “How many new 
things have we bought since the last time 
we took out insurance? Have we enough 
insurance?” 

@ YOUR SILVERWARE: “If our silverware 
was destroyed or stolen—or just disap- 
peared—do we have insurance which would 
cover that?” 

® YOUR JEWELRY: “Do we have insurance 
that will pay full replacement value if my 
jewelry is damaged or lost, stolen or just 
disappears—at home or anywhere?” 


Your insuronce Agent or Broker will help you onswer 
these questions. His advice costs you nothing and may 
save you thousands of dollars. 











THE WORLD 


Kaput 


Mussolini's body identified, Hitler's 
death announced, Red flag over 
Reichstag, world awaits V E-Day 


The battered body of Benito Musso- 
lini had been cut from the gallows in a 
Milan square. It was May Day and Josef 
Stalin’s order-of-the-day announced that 
the hammer-and-sickle flag of the USSR 
flapped above the ruins of the Reichstag 
at Berlin’s heart. As night fell, the Ham- 
burg radio station broke its silence, began 
to play the sweeping, sad strains of Wag- 
ner’s “Gotterdammerung.” That was Adolf 
Hitler’s favorite music . . . the same strains 
he had used since 1926, to whip mobs of 
German Wehrmacht and SS troopers into 
shrieking war-lust.. At music’s end, the 
announcement came. “The Fuehrer is 
dead. Admiral Doenitz has taken com- 
mand.” 

Although there was no immediate con- 
firmation or denial of the statement from 
Allied sources, the British said that the 
Allies would demand after surrender that 
the Germans produce Hitler’s body as 
proof that he is really dead. Count Berna- 
dotte of Sweden, go-between on Nazi offers 
of surrender for the previous week, told 
the press that he knew Adolf Hitler was in 
Berlin, but had no means of knowing 
whether he was “alive or dead.” It might 
be months or years, observers guessed, 
before the world would know whether the 
former Austrian paperhanger had actually 
died in defense of his capital or had faded 
quietly back into the street life of middle 
Europe from whence he came 19 years, 
and 15,000,000 war-dead, before. 

Against Bolshevism. The Hamburg 
radio announcement said, in part: 





“Tt is announced that our Fuehrer, 
Adolf Hitler, this afternoon at his com- 
mand post in the Reichschancellery, fight- 
ing till his last breath against Bolshevism, 
fell for Germany. 

“On April 30 the Fuehrer appointed 
Admiral of the Fleet Doenitz his succes- 
sor. The Admiral and successor of the 
Fuehrer now speaks to the German people. 

“German men, women and soldiers 
of the Wehrmacht: 

“Our Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, has fallen. 

“In deepest sorrow and reverence the 
German people bow. 

“He recognized the terrible danger of 
Bolshevism at an early date, and dedicated 
his existence to the struggle. The Fuehrer 
has appointed me his successor. 

“In the coming plight of our people 
I shall endeavor as far as it is in my 
power to create bearable conditions of life 
for our brave women, men and children. 

“Conscious of this responsibility, I 
am taking over the leadership of the Ger- 
man people in this grave hour of destiny. 
My first task is to save the German people 
from annihilation by the advancing Bol- 
shevist enemy. The military struggle con- 
tinues only with this aim. 

“Inasmuch and as long as the attain- 
ment of this aim is being hindered by the 
British and Americans, we shall have to 
continue to fight against them.” 

Il Duce's End. Four days before, par- 
tisan and Italian “patriot” troops caught 
up with 61-year-old Benito Mussolini, his 
mistress and 17 leading Fascists at Dongo 
on Lake Como. Il Duce screamed “No, 
No” as they dragged him toward the firing 
squad. His body, taken by truck to Milan, 
was trampled by screaming, spitting mobs 
for a day before it was hung head down 
from a gallows. 


PATHFINDER 


Thus, insofar as could be determined 
at the moment, came the final curtain . . 
the “kaput” . .. for the two dictators 
who had thrown the world into the most 
terrifying war in history. 

Meanwhile, Germany had become a 
land of blood and ashes. Revolution flamed 
in Munich for a few hours before U.S. 
troops captured.this cradle of Nazism. In 
the south Venice, Genoa and Milan fell 
Russian troops controlled the srfouldering 
rubble that was once Berlin. The British 
drove to Emden, seat of German naval 
power. 

Quandary to Allied leaders and ob- 
servers alike as news of the alleged death 
of Hitler broke was “what has happened 
to Himmler?” 

For the previous week, while stories 
of Hitler’s “illness,” of Goering’s suicide 
spewed out of the dazed, battered Reich, 
Gestapo Chief Himmler worked openly 
for peace negotiations. In Denmark, he 
offered unconditional surrender terms to 
the U. S. A. and Britain through Count 
Folke Bernadotte, Swedish Red Cross Vice- 
Chairman. News of this set off a prema- 
ture V E-Day celebration in the U. S. A. 
on the night of April 28. Both Britain and 
the U. S. A. turned down his offer, pre- 
sumably because the USSR was not in- 
cluded. 

Now, the questions rose .. . has Doe- 
nitz taken over by force? Is Himmler 
dead, too? Is Germany disintegrating as 
she did in 1918? These were questions as 
May Day, the day of the axis, “kaput,” 
ended. 


Death of Berlin 


Fate tolled Germany’s destiny with 
explosions of Anglo-American bombs, with 
thunder of U. S. troops stabbing south- 
east from France, north from Italy, with 
roars from massed Russian guns in Berlin 
itself. 

There the last big battle had raged. 
In the subways, Germans had raced thither 
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MILAN CROWDS SWARM to see the bodies of Mussolini and his mistress, hanged, and tossed in the gutter, after execution by patriots. 
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German Front: Hitler’s Reich was cut 
in two as U. S. 1st Army met the Russians at 
Torgau, held s50-mile common front. Red 
Army isolated, stormed Berlin. Elements of 
Patton’s 3rd Army sliced through Bavaria; 
South into the Nazis’ “Alpine Redoubt.’ 
U. S, 7th captured revolt-torn Munich, birth- 
place of national socialism; raced to within 
27 miles of Brenner pass. British troops 
seized Bremen, wheeled on Hamburg. Cana- 
dians drove on Emden. 

Italian Front: Gen. Clark announced 
Allies had smashed German forces in Italy. 
Allied and partisan troops captured Verona, 
key to Alpine passes; the great ports of 
Genoa and Venice; and Milan, birthplace of 
Fascism. U. S. units reached Swiss border. 
British 8th drove within 58 miles of Trieste. 

Pacific Front: U. S. roth Army cracked 
Jap lines in southern Okinawa. Yank casual- 
ties mounted to 11,413. MacArthur’s men 
split Mindanao in two. British units smashed 
within 60 miles on Rangoon, Burma capital. 

Airwar: RAF blockbusters destroyed 
part of Hitler’s Berchtesgaden hideout. Jap 
suicide plane killed 29 ona U. S. hospital ship. 


Mao outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co... Inc. 
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HISTORY. Russian, U.S. forces link up. Soviet, U. S. fighters embrace (I.), Maj. Gen. Reinhardt greets Red Commander (center) and Russians, 
Americans make merry all night with champagne, vodka, caviar (right). 





and yon to pop up behind Reds advancing 
above ground and the Russians lugged 
small cannon below to slaughter Nazis 
like rats in a runway. 

Over their heads big guns, sidearms 
spewed death to fanatical Nazis as Soviets 
seized the city house by house, room by 
room, attic by attic, cellar by cellar. 

Feat of Arms. Around and above 
them a pall of smoke and dust, sooted 
countless white flags dropping from glass- 
less windows. 

Fingering out from this, Berlin’s 
death agony, was a parade of nations— 
Czechs, Poles, Belgians, French, Russians, 
Dutch, Americans, that had been Hitler’s 
slave labor. They straggled toward their 
homejands, begging, looting the country- 
side for food. 

Those reeling toward the Elbe were 
joined by panicked Germans, They were 
stopped on the east bank. Only American 
prisoners of war, a few surrendering Nazi 
soldiers, were allowed to cross. One was 
Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, Germany’s radio 
military commentator. 

Amid this confusion and death, Red 
legions that had fought 1,400 miles from 
Stalingrad and American legions (Gen. 
Hodges’ 69th infantry division) that had 
fought 700 miles across Europe, met at 
Torgau, 75 miles south of Berlin. (Lt. 
Albert L. Kotzebue, Houston, Tex., led 
the 20 men that first linked up with the 
Russians, thus joining 13 million Allied 
troops, celebrated all night with feasts of 
sardines, champagne, vodka and numerous 
speeches. ) 

Disaster. This meant Germany was 
cut in two and in the words of President 
Truman: “This is not the hour of final 
victory in Europe but the hour draws 
near.” 

How near was shown by the ease with 
which Gen. Patton’s army raced willy- 
nilly through scattered German forces to 
the south and the speed with which Gen. 
Mark Clark’s legions burst through crum- 
bled Nazi lines in North Italy. Hitler’s 
fortress had become a fallen house of 
cards, 


De Gaulle’s Dilemma 


For months Marshal Henri-Philippe 
Petain had been denounced as the man 
who had sold out France. Charged with 
treason, he was to have been tried in 
absentia. 

Suddenly, the 89-year-old Vichy chief 
of state came out of Germany, surrendered 
to French authorities to stand trial. 

Now that Gen. De Gaulle has the 
little Marshal he hardly knows what to do 
with him, (In Paris prison, Petain’s first 
request was for a photo of De Gaulle.) 

One thing is almost certain: the em- 
barrassed government is not going to ex- 
ecute the man who is still the “hero of 
Verdun” to millions of Frenchmen. Aged 
and ailing, Petain may never be tried in a 
French court. 

Meanwhile, these other leaders of the 
Third Republic fled German hands: ex- 
Premier Herriot, Reynaud, Daladier, Gen. 
Gamelin, former commander in chief. 

Herriot (Socialist Radical) and Blum 
(Socialist) are expected to be offered Cab- 
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for these slaves whose corpses U. S. troops 
found at Nordhausen. Fifty thousand more face 
like fate. 





NAZISM. Death ended starvation, beatings 


inet posts. Some observers believe De 
Gaulle may even step up as President, 
turn the premiership over to an active 
politician. 


Bombs for Japs 


Superforts gave the Japs no rest as 
Yank airmen stepped up bombings of 
Tokyo and other key cities. 

Already Tokyo radio called more than 
three million Japs in four leading cities 
“disaster victims of inhuman, large-scale 
American attacks.” The worst was yet to 
come. Development of Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa as major U. S. bases will inten- 
sify the bombings by cutting the super- 
forts’ gas loads, increasing their bomb 
loads, and permit fighter escorts. 


Aerial Laurels 


Clean-up of Germany gave Allied mil- 
itary observers their first chance to inspect 
results of air bombings that smashed the 
Reich’s industry, paved the way for inva- 
sion, 

Verdict was the U. S.-British air blitz 
shortened the European war by years, 
saved lives of countless G. I.’s. 

“Tf you had started bombing a year 
later you never would have pierced the 
Siegfried line,” bragged a captured Ger- 
man armament expert at Dusseldorf. 

His plant, employing 17,000 workers, 
had been bombed to rubble in 1943 and 
1944. Allied officers found buildings 
smashed, blast furnaces collapsed, and 
research buildings blasted. 

But buried under the wreckage were 
huge guns and 200-ton steel pillboxes, 
manufactured for the west wall and Sieg- 
fried line, but never shipped because air 
raids demolished factory and railroad 
centers. 

German officials of the Ruhr-Chemie 
synthetic oil plant at Sterkrade told how 


@ bombings cut its output from 11,000 tons 


a month last year to zero by 1945. This 
was one example of why the German air 
force was practically grounded. 













































os Super Hear 
Sy Plane Cragin sy 


Now part of the secret can be told—how 
the new jet plane was developed with its 
meteoric speed and climbing power... 


The jet plane has no conventional engine... 
It needs no propellers... 


It is literally blown through space by 
firing compressed gases that blast out 
through a tube behind the engine. 


The simple idea of jet propulsion is old, 
centuries old. Yet men have spent their 
lives trying but failing to make it work 
—repeatedly frustrated by lack of suit- 
able metals. 


Every metal tried was rapidly attacked 
and destroyed by the blast of fiery 
gases. But there was always the 
hope that sometime metallurgists 
would develop high-strength alloys 
that could endure such destructive 
heat without melting, warping, or burn- 
ing away. Today that hope is realized. 


To withstand the high temperatures 
of the jet engine combustion, design- 
ers have chosen high-Nickel alloys 
as the most suitable materials for 
vital parts. 


gs ie stands up 10 heat 
Seo ome OPPlAHCes,, 


in your electric stove, 
or toaster, is another 
example of Nickel’s »\:) 
proven ability to re- < 
sist heat. In this, and oS» 
dozens of other ways, versatile 
Nickel is your “unseen friend”— 
as much a part of your daily life 
as the hot water tank in your 
basement or the gears in your 
car. 


The heating element ea 











New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals... producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL. 
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Policewomen 


Sharp rise in women's crimes creates 
need for more glamour cops, law 
enforcement agency holds 


“You’ve got to get me a policewoman 
by Wednesday,” a frantic Michigan sheriff 
telephoned Deputy Inspector Eleanor Hut- 
zel of the Woman’s Police Bureau, Detroit. 

The sheriff's town was flooded with 
servicemen; his jail overflowing with girls. 
But Inspector Hutzel needed all her po- 
licewomen, had to refuse. 

It’s the same story all over the coun- 
try, according to one of America’s first 
policewomen, Irma Buwalda, Pasadena, 
Cal. The thousand feminine officers can’t 
begin to fill the need. 

Women’s crimes have risen 44.6% 
(FBI figure) in wartime and the necessity 
for policewomen has risen correspondingly, 
said Mrs. Buwalda, in Washington to help 
the Federal Security Agency recruit and 
train policewomen. 

“Today’s policewoman is no flatfoot,” 
she said. “She is young, a college gradu- 
ate plus, who dresses in chic civilian 
clothes, does a challenging job.” Proof of 
effectiveness: Only one case out of ten has 
to be turned over to courts. 


Sign Here 


While New York families clamor for 
houses, apartments, the 75-room house of 
the late Charles M. Schwab, steel tycoon, 
goes begging. Reason: Shortage of the 
long green, 

Complete with chapel, art gallery, 
twin elevators, $50,000 pipe organ, the 
mansion rents unfurnished for $6,250 a 
month, with the stipulation, of course, 
that the tenants may be ousted any minute 
if a buyer shows up. 


Spirit to Win 


John J. Albert is a good architect, 
but it’s his wife who wins the prizes. 

Her 250-word letter telling why she 
wants a house of modern architecture won 
a $1,000 war bond, over a field of 18,626 
contestants in a McCall’s contest. They’ve 
put the bond away for their postwar home, 
which John Albert sketches, re-sketches in 
his time off from his Navy Department 
job. 

“Get busy and send in those poems 
for that other contest,” he told his wife. 
“We've got to have money to buy a heli- 
copter to land on our flat roof.” 

The house he is sketching is flat- 
topped, one-storied, has much glass. It 
offers, as Mrs. Albert said, in her prize 
winning letter, comfortable living. It 
avoids the waste space that goes into at- 
tics, stairways, basements, gives unob- 


structed views, has a feeling of space and 
it will be easy to keep. “Mass production 
of kitchen and bathroom units will bring 
such homes within the reach of everyone,” 
Mrs. Albert said. 

Both Alberts are modern architecture 
enthusiasts, look forward to the day when 
they can replace the rich oriental pieces 
collected by Mrs. Albert’s father, G. E. 
Holt, once a diplomat in Morocco, with 
clean-cut, easy-to-dust modern pieces. 

“T keep thinking of a round bedroom. 
With a round sweep of windows, imagine 
how much I could see!” said Irene Albert, 
as she lay on the porch cot where she has 
spent so much time since that day 12 years 
ago when she was given an overdose of 
radium, became a semi-invalid overnight. 


Glad Rags 


Most closets harbor some clothes that 
aren't being worn. The sad rags may be 
stained, worn in spots or just out of style. 
But most of them could be perked up or 
made over into glad rags. 

That’s what Washington’s OPA girls 
proved at their “Clothes Magic” show, 
where the tricks behind several made-over 
outfits modeled by the girls were ex- 


Pathfinder 


REMODELED man's suit ond shirt made and 
worn by Willa Connelly, OPA employe. 
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plained. A navy blue suit, made four years 
ago from a man’s worsted, needed only 
new blouses, fashioned from discarded 
men’s shirts and tinted feminine colors. 

Fine shirt fabric makes good chil- 
dren’s dresses and suits, too; said Givenna 
McKenna, stylist who was present, 

A navy blue dress with a bad stain in 
the front was saved by putting in a new 
front of contrasting lime green. Cut down 
from a pair of discarded G, I. pants was a 
pair of pedlars (bicycling pants). 

As a follow up to the conservation 
show, a clothing clinic will be opened in 
the OPA recreation room. Girls can go 
there to sew after work. 


Don’t Blame Boys 


Boys aren’t wholly to blame for wolf- 
ish situations, said Dr. Anna O. Stephens, 
Pennsylvania State College, in laying 
down six date tips for girls: 

(1) “If you blind date}, be sure it’s 
a double date. 

(2) “Prevent a wolfish attitude by 
foreseeing it. After a torrid movie, for 
example, eat with a crowd, don’t go away 
by yourselves. 

(3) “Don’t lead your date on; then 
wonder what’s the matter with him. Take 
the blame yourself. 

(4) “Maybe you are more devastat- 
ing than you think; be gracious in putting 
him in his place. Do it kindly. 

(5) “Don’t forget to give the guy a 
second chance if you like him. 

(6) “If it happens a second time, 
you'll have to decide if he’s worth the 
trouble.” 

Dr. Stephens gives a double ‘“‘do”’ for 
parents: (1) See that the kids get sex in- 
formation from you (2) Encourage them 
to develop hobbies. 


Musical Alarm 


An electric alarm clock that will rouse 
the soundest sleeper with radio music will 
be widely marketed after the war. 

The Selector will time and control 
any ordinary household appliance. It can 
start a coffee percolator at any set time, 
turn lights on and off, regulate ovens and 
refrigerators, or turn off the radio after 
the family’s in bed. 

This first of a series of specialty 
clocks planned by the Warren Telechron 
Company will retail at about $10. 


Toys from Clips 


Sam Konek, Russian-born plumber at 
the Navy Annex in Arlington, Va., makes 
toys in his spare time that are strictly 
American. “Cute,” he says, “just like in 
the funnies.” 

Pint-sized Sam takes an enormous 
pride in his toys. “Just paper clips, scrap 
wire, my hands and a pair of pliers, and 
here you see horses, tricycles that move 
like real. My toys should be in moving 
pictures.” 

Sam goes in for such elaborateness as 
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PAPER-CLIP schooner by Konek really runs. 


runaway horses pulling a prairie schooner 
as an Indian tries to grab the reins. He 
spent three weeks synchronizing the move- 
ment of wheels, pedals, driver’s legs in a 
little motorcycle toy. This gadget is so 
sturdy it won’t break if thrown against 
a wall. But, he said, modestly, “It should 
be in a museum for people to look at.” 


Casualty Frauds 


Families of boys and girls killed in 
service are warned against a new kind of 
fraud. Swindlers are using casualty lists 
as tip lists for several money-making 
schemes, said the War Department. 

The most common one is a letter to 
the deceased's next of kin asking for bio- 
graphical information to be used in a 
tribute to the dead hero in a so-called 
“hall of fame” or “‘hero’s memorial book.” 
The swindler asks for a deposit in ad- 
vance. Once he gets his money, the fam- 
ily never hears from him again. 

As fast as such cheats have been un- 
covered, the U. S. Postoffice has denied 
them use of mails, even prosecuted some 
in criminal courts. 


Sports Surpluses 


Some fishermen this spring carry cast- 
off Army-Navy equipment as part of their 
paraphernalia. 

Steel boxes that might have stored a 
signal corpsman’s tools are now being sold 
as tackle boxes. Self-inflating rubber life- 
boats are in demand by lake fishermen, 
for boat and oars fold into a 32 Ib. roll 
that fits in a duffel bag. Campers can get 
mosquito bar nets tailored to cover a cot, 
and several kinds of Army cots are for 
sale, some of them with springs, head- 
boards, good enough for the home. Camp 
cooks will be interested in the man-sized 
kitchenware available, the long butcher 
knives, big coffee pots. 

As fighting equipment gets out-moded 
or is no longer needed, it is released to 


hardware, department and _ mail-order 
stores for civilian sale (PATHFINDER, Apr. 
30). Buyers find ingenious uses. One man 
equipped his henhouse with helmet nests, 
another made a coffee table out of a snow- 
shoe. There’s a many-drawered steel cabi- 
net that may cause family squabbles; men 
will want it for the workshop, women for 
the kitchen. 


Itemized 
Work Wanted. Eighty-one per cent 


of the domestic servants who took war 
jobs, want to return to housework, a na- 
tional survey showed. 

Stretchy. Metal perforated con- 
tainers to make use of soap scraps are 
back on the market, 

Price Cut. Feather-filled pillows and 
upholstery cushions will cost about a third 
less, now that they must carry ceiling- 
price tickets, OPA said. 

Paint Cleaner. A new wall, wood- 
work washing powder, Du Pont says, saves 
elbow grease, is easier on hands, paint. 

Another Nylon. War-developed 
Plexon, a plastic-coated yarn, is now going 
into handbags and shoes: that can be 
cleaned by sponging. Plexon can be made 
stiff or soft, waterproof, flame-resistant. 


Hot Cold Cuts 


“What in the world will we do for 
meat?” women sighed as they turned 
from empty counters. 

Cold cuts coaked was an answer that 
came from Armour’s food expert, Marie 
Gifford. Ready-to-eat meats are plentiful, 
easy on the ration points. Besides they’re 
easy to prepare, she said. 
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Try frying quarter-inch slices of liver 
sausage with sweet onion rings. Slices of 
cold loaves, except the jellied type, are 
delicious when quickly broiled. Or warm 
a whole luncheon meat loaf, with brown 
sugar glaze, in the oven. 

Broiled bologna slices will curl up at 
the edges to make cups for potato salad, 
scrambled eggs, or creamed vegetables. 
Cubed pieces of highly seasoned sausages 
can be added to salads, creamed with hard 
cooked eggs. 

For a luxury dish, Miss Gifford sug- 
gested wrapping slices of lunch meat and 
cheese in an oblong piece of pie crust. 
Bake until browned and serve hot con- 
densed mushroom soup over the top. 


Fatback for POW’s 


Short on food, Army set up a new 
prisoner-of-war diet at 65 POW camps 
from Virginia to New York. 

It affects 10% (35,000) of the war 
prisoners now in the U. S., cuts out meat 
except frankfurters, hearts, kidneys, livers 
and fatback, limits vegetables to potatoes, 
beets, cabbages, string beans, onions, 

The new diet policy is not retaliatory, 
Army said, but results from food short- 
age in the areas effected. The prisoners’ 
food is still as nutritious as that given 
U. S. based troops, 

Steak and butter. had been off the 
prisoners’ menu for weeks, an army 
spokesman said. He admitted irregulari- 
ties, instances of “coddling,” but said they 
were rare and had been “amended.” 


Standardized 


Standardized flour and.corn meal 
containers, now required under WPB war- 
time conservation orders, will be legal 
musts in many states after the war. 

Already, 23 states have passed a law 
limiting packages to 100, 50, 25, 10, 5 and 
2 lb. sizes. Before the war, some states 





Acme 


EMPTY MEAT LOCKERS like this one in San Francisco's St. Francis Hotel faced chefs who hod 
to feed conferees; OPA lift of red point lid may brighten food prospects. 
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allowed packages of any size; others spec- 
ified such odd numbers as 49 lbs., 48 Ibs. 

When containers are uniform, house- 
wives can more easily compare prices of 
competing brands. Millers dealing in more 
than one state won’t have to carry large 
inventories of bag sizes, will save paper 
and cloth. 

Half the states have also adopted 
laws requiring enrichment of bread, an- 
other wartime innovation, ordered by 
WFA to add nutritive value to the na- 
tional diet. 


Roast Robber 


When a Belleville, Ill., butcher told 
an unidentified woman that the large roast 
beef she saw in his case was sold, she 
whipped out a revolver, told him to hand 
it over and to hand it over quick. 

Five men waited in an automobile, 
witnesses told Chief of Police Eugene 
Le Tere. The woman, stolen roast held 
tightly, rushed from the shop, got in the 
car, made her getaway. 


HEALTH 


New Anesthetic 


One of the Army’s “wonder drugs’ — 
pentothal sodium—is the best anesthetic 
for dentistry. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Berto A. 
Olson, Hollywood dental surgeon, who has 
used the drug in 12,000 cases. Classed as 
a barbiturate, the stuff of which most 
sleeping pills is made, sodium pentothal 
is injected in the patient’s left arm, an- 
esthetizes immediately. 

It is suited for dentistry because 
patients keep muscle control, respond to 
directions, but have neither nausea nor 
recollection of the experience afterwards. 
All patients over 12, including athletes 
and alcoholics who can’t take some other 
drugs, respond well. 

Developed 11 years ago by Abbott 
Laboratories, the drug necessitates a 
trained anesthetist, a hospital-equipped 
recovery room, where patients lie down 
for 15 minutes after the operation. 


Surgery Prepaid 


Minnesota forestalled Federal-im- 
posed “socialized medicine,” by providing 
its own form of medical insurance. 

A new state law provides for 21 doc- 
tors to set up a corporation offering surgi- 
cal and obstetrical treatment for a low 
pre-paid fee, possibly $1 a month, with 
full medical care after the plan develops. 
The service is aimed at low-income fami- 
lies earning up to $2,500 or $3,000 a year. 

The plan is this: Each of Minnesota’s 
nine medical districts will recommend two 
doctors for the corporation. The state 
medical association will pick three at large. 


The doctors themselves will supply the 
capital—$25,000. There will be no stock 
sold, no attempt to make profits. The act 
does not provide for hospitalization. 

Laymen and co-operatives now are 
expected to fight for right to set up sim- 
ilar corporations. 

The plan, developed by Dr. A. W. 
Adson of the Mayo Clinic, is backed by 
Minnesota State Medical Association. 


Health Showmanship 


There are no whales in Cleveland’s 
Health Museum. 

Its directors thought people would be 
just as interested in man. And they were. 
Every year 40,000 persons visit its wax 
and plaster models of stomachs, hearts, 
other anatomical parts; its transparent 
man showing bone structure, circulatory 
system; its charts on nutrition. 

They attend lectures, see movies, all 
devoted exclusively to “giving understand- 
ing of the body, how it functions, how to 
care for it.” 

The museum, started in 1940 by the 
Cleveland Academy of Medicine, sponsors 
travel loan exhibits seen by 250,000 per- 
sons a year in dozens of U. S. cities. 


New Builder-U pper 


Allied leaders visiting German con- 
centration camps found prisoners too weak 
to assimilate food, doomed to starvation. 

But American laboratories rushed 
hope to these victims in the form of syn- 
thetic amino acids, which help food as- 
similation, build up starved bodies. 

This is how they work: A normal 
body breaks proteins into natural amino 
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acids, then rebuilds the acids into spe- 
cial-type proteins needed for body cells. 
Feeding a weakened man synthetic amino 
acids is like feeding him partly digested 
food; his system doesn’t need to break 
the proteins down, 

In the same way, men weakened from 
wounds, burns, can rebuild cells more 
quickly with amino acids, which are also 
effective in treating cirrhosis of the liver, 
stomach ulcers, anemia. 

So far, scientists have isolated 23 
amino acids, eight of them vital to human 
beings. Idea of their importance was ob- 
tained last summer when University of Illi- 
nois students served as guinea pigs with 
amino acids the only proteins in their diet. 

Synthetic amino acids, made with all 
the fervor of the vitamin boom, sell for 
from $2 to $400 a lb., will go free to war 
victims. 


Reefers — How Bad? 


New York City’s Mayor LaGuardia 
expected reverberations on his report on 
the effects of marihuana smoking. He is 
getting them, too—hot and heavy in Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. 

The mayor’s investigating committee 
had reported the principal effect of mari- 
huana smoking was simply a sense of 
well-being, relaxation, drowsiness; that it 
was not, as a rule, habit-forming; not as- 
sociated with major crimes; that it did not 
cause mental or physical deterioration. 

Promptly the Journal struck back 
with this cold reply: “Public officials will 
do well to disregard this unscientific, un- 
critical study, and continue to regard 
marihuana as a menace wherever it is 
purveyed.” Claiming the report had al- 
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Cleveland Health Museum 


HEALTH MADE INTERESTING at Cleveland museum: (left) digestion; (right) transparent man. 
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ty Looking for Trouble, from Europe to 
the Philippines, big, powerful Martin 
Mariners have served with the U. S. Navy on 
every front. Mariners helped crush the Jap 
fleet in the first and second battles of the 
Philippines, hit the Nips hard at Saipan, 
crippled a Shokaku class Jap carrier at Leyte 
—accomplished scores of such exploits. 


In the Battle of the Atlantic, Mari- 

ners have sunk many U-boats to help 
Army transports with men and supplies get 
through safely. One helped capture Germany’s 
ace U-boat commander who sank the British 
carrier “Ark Royal.” Others have bombed 
enemy vessels, fought enemy planes, inter- 
cepted blockade runners. 


They're in up to their necks . . 


ankle-deep in this war? 


Take a war job! Buy only the things yo 
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Serving as Transports, Mariners have 

speeded mail and supplies to remote 
Marine garrisons, evacuated wounded, trained 
Marine paratroopers. With the Naval Air 
Trarisport Service, Mariners pioneered routes 
in the Pacific and the Atlantic . . . carried in 
one year nearly 6,000,000 pounds of cargo, 
25,000 passengers. 


Many Rescues are credited to Mari- 

ners and their Coast Guard or Navy 
crews. Landing in 15-foot waves to pick up 48 
survivors of a troop transport . . . effecting 
rescues under enemy fire . . . giving courage 
and confidence to valiant Navy airmen by 
flying with carrier-based planes to rescue 
airmen downed in combat. 
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S. O.S.! Seurdy construction, high gull wings and a 3000 mile range make Martin 
. Mariners tops at high-seas rescue work . . . heavy firepower and bombload make them 


bad news to the enemy. Ranging the world’s sea lanes, these big 24-ton patrol bombers 


var are blazing trails for tomorrow's overocean airliners. 
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ready done enough harm, the Journal 
cited a 16-year-old boy who said the 
mayor's findings had allayed his fears; a 
criminal lawyer who used the report in 
getting reefer peddlers acquitted. 

Whatever the mayor's findings, sell- 
ing marihuana continued to be a Federal 
offense. Last year Treasury agents seized 
12.117 ounces of the drug, broke up sev- 
eral rings, including one which had grown 
the weed in Missouri and supplied Harlem 
with 2,000,000 cigarettes. 


“Silent Meditation’ 


Failure to open the San Francisco 
Security Conference with prayer brought 
a protest from New York prelates. 

Roman Catholic Bishop Walter A. 
Foery, Syracuse, called the omission “un- 
thinkable.” Central New York’s Episco- 
pal Bishop, Malcolm E, Peabody, termed 
the “alleged non-religious procedure” a 
repetition of 1919's prayerless Paris Peace 
Conference. He urged the “error” be cor- 
rected “as the conference proceeds.” 

U.S. State Department explained the 
conference opened with a “moment of 
silent meditation” instead of prayer be- 
cause of the many religions represented 
and because some profes’ no religion. 


Moderate Dancing 


The Southern Presbyterian general 
assembly at Montreat, N. C., May 24-25, 
will be asked to revamp its viewpoint on 
dancing, encourage moderation rather than 
abstinence. 

In response to demands the church’s 
45-year-old stand on the “worldly” amuse- 
ment be reaffirmed, the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare de- 
clares: “It would be better for the church 
to warn against over-indulgence in, and 
abuse of, these and other amusements, 
and to encourage positively all wholesome 
recreation and fun.” 

To condemn, dancing, the May meet- 
ing report adds, would “give young peo- 
ple and others a false and distorted view 
of the Christian life.’”’ In 1900 the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (Southern) 
termed dancing “inconsistent with’ the 
nature of Christian profession.” 


Unity Above Doctrine 


Long Island Bishop James P.° De 
Wolfe’s demand the Protestant Episcopal 
church resign from the Federal Council 
of Churches prompted protests from his 
clergymen. 

Charging such action would be a 
‘spiritual calamity,” the ministers urged 
church unity for “solution of the tragic 
problems of the world.” 

Bishop De Wolfe, in a pastoral letter 


‘ 


(PATHFINDER, April 30) had criticized the 
Federal Council’s reprint of an address 
by John D. Rockefeller Jr., containing 
“too liberal” views on baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. ° 

De Wolfe's fellow clergymen declared 
seeking “first the Kingdom of God” and 
Christian unity were more important than 
doctrinal differences. 


“Christian” Newspaper 


U.S. Lutherans got a first-hand pic- 
ture of the church’s European relief and 
rehabilitation job. It was grim, urgent. 

“The task is much larger than I had 
anticipated,” declared the National Lu- 
theran Council’s director, Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, just returned from a _ three-man 
mission to Europe. “It is much more im- 
portant than any of us realize.” 

He said five times the $24 million 1945 
appeal for the church’s Lutheran World 
Action could be used, demands full co- 
operation of Lutherans in America with 
other Christians through the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

“We do not intend to try to rebuild 
the churches of Europe,” Dr. Long said. 
“One of the first tasks must be to help 
restore the publication of Christian litera- 
ture among the churches.” U.S. and Eu- 
ropean Lutheran church leaders will co- 
operate with the WCC in reconstruction 
work, he said. 


Winged Gospel 


Sky-piloting the gospel is‘ routine 
evangelism for Rev. Clyde W. Meadows, 
Chambersburg,. Pa., United Brethren 
preacher. 

A licensed pilot since 1940, the 43- 
year-old pastor has chalked up more than 
350 solo hours in flying his two-seater 
plane, without mishap. Many of his trips 
are for speaking engagements in Pennsyl- 
vania and neighboring states. 

“Young people today are air-minded, 
and illustrations from flying hold their 
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attention as nothing else will,” said Dr. 
Mathews, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Christian En- 
deavor union, 


Foxhole Atheists 


No atheists in foxholes? Absurd. 
Many think of religion in moments of 
acute danger, then return to their former 
indifference when the danger is past. 

This is the thinking of Columbia uni- 
versity’s acting chaplain, Rev. Otis R. 
Rice. ‘Equally absurd,” he said, “is the 
assumption all servicemen are naturally 
religious, that no effort or planning is 
required of the Church to meet their reli- 
gious needs when they return.” 

“Unless the church acts,” warned 
Rice, chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Religion and Health, 
“there is a serious possibility returning 
service personnel may swing to other ideol- 
ogies and religions than Christianity.” He 
added: 

“Fascism and communism were in 
part the result of seeking something the 
church did not give.” Rice said these men 
will seek “something giving cause and 
meaning to life, a sense of community, a 
feeling of security for the individual.” 

His advice to the church: (1) Learn 
the actual needs of returning servicemen: 
(2) become “one sure fellowship in which 
the sense of belongingness can be found”; 
(3) expand social service functions; (4) 
sell the idea of the church as a genuinely 
Christian cause to which service person- 
nel may give themselves as they have 
given themselves to the cause of war and 
(5) rehabilitate itself before it tries to 
change the servicemen. 


“Babel” With Board 


Six-week foreign language courses for 
prospective missionaries is the aim of 
Rev. Harry L. Floyd’s institute at Indus- 
trial College, Ga. Building operations al- 
ready have started. 





SKY-PASTOR. Flying his own plane helps win youthful audiences for the Rev. Clyde W. Meadows. 













Will you expect 
these things from Your 
new Electric Range? 


High Speed, Low Cost. . . cooking units 
2 that respond instantly to 
fingertip controls. A variety 
of current-saving cooking 
speeds from low simmer to 
fast frying heat. A choice 
, of scientifically - planned, 
accurately-controlled cooking heats for every 
cooking job. Saving on current, saving on 
vital food values, saving on money. 





Family-Size Conveniences . . . small heat- 
ing units for small cooking 
jobs, small utensils. Large 
units for bigger quantities. 
A spacious oven big enough 
for a jumbo holiday turkey ° 
or a whole oven meal. Oven 
shelves that are adjustable 
to many positions. A separate 
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SHARE AND PLAY 


SQUARE WITH FOOD! 


compartment for thrifty cooking and baking 
of smaller amounts of food ... from meats 
to desserts. 


_— 


Carefree Automatic Cooking 
...almost-human controls 2 
that start, stop, regulate 
various cooking operations 
without attention once they 
are set. Signals to remind 
you, eliminate pot-watch- 
ing. Temperature regulators 

that assure accuracy, guard against failures. 
Completely carefree cooking at its best. 


Vitamin-Saving Cookery. . . fast, low-water 
cooking to save vital food values. Evenly dis- 
tributed heat to prepare foods just right to 
taste, delicious in appearance, rich in the 
flavor of their own nourishing juices. 





Advanced, Practical Styling... beautiful, 
streamlined cabinet at o= 
table-top height. Fitting. ’ eg 

flush against wall to give SEA 
built-in appearance.mm™ 
Broiler waist high for con- 
venience. Spacious stor- 
age drawers. Handsome, 
easy-to-use appoint- 
ments. Extra working top space. 

Gleaming porcelain to make akitchen sparkle, 


Clean, Cool Kitchen . . . without flame- 
smudged pots and pans, unsightly stove 
pipes. So well-insulated that summertime 
cooking is no drudgery. Porcelain finish 
that needs only to be wiped with a damp 
cloth. Easy to clean as a china dish. Units, 
drawers, fittings that can be removed for 
easy cleaning. 


Look to the Favorite ... Look to Frigidaire! 


VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 





For Excellence 


_ FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by 





Frigidaire, now busy in war work, is dedicating its resources to 
building materials that will help bring about a complete victory 
and an early peace. When the day comes that Frigidaire’s energies 
and skills can return to peacetime pursuits, you will again see 
the appliances that have made the name Frigidaire famous and 
respected for outstanding quality, precision workmanship, de- 
pendable performance and unexcelled value. Meanwhile, we take 
pride in the millions of Frigidaire products, made in peacetime, 
now serving so well in so many useful ways. 
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THE TOWN 


Protest 


U. S. has to seize Louisiana refinery to 
end strike in protest against rental 
increase at nearby settlement 


It took the full weight of the U. S. 
government to end a to-day strike which 
tied up aviation gas and rubber production 
at the Cities Service new refinery and 
butadiene plant at Lake Charles, La. 

There was no complaint over wages, 
but the strikers were stirred up over rents 
at the settlement built for them by Maple- 
wood Housing Corp. 

Laid out in a pine forest, Maplewood 
has 750 hastily-built homes. Rents ($66.50 
for a six-room house) were cut nine 
months ago because the development 
couldn’t furnish some of the rental service. 
Recently, rents were restored to their old 
levels. En masse, the dwellers voted not 
to pay. Threatened with eviction, the rent- 
ers went on strike at the refinery. 

The housing people disclaimed any 
connection with the refinery, and vice 
versa, but strikers charged Cities Service 
had financed Maplewood Corp., could exert 
pressure for lower rents. 

Some 500 rent-protesting pickets 
barred entry of other workers into the 
plant and stopped production, until Presi- 
dent Truman ordered Petroleum Adminis- 
tration to seize and operate the plant. Pro- 
testers returned to work, are slowly pay- 
ing up the rents. ° 


“Headed for Disaster’ 


Because of rising municipal costs and 
a rapidly dwindling tax base, Florida mu- 
nicipalities “are headed straight for fiscal 
disaster” unless the state government does 
something about it. 

Such is the pessimistic report of a 





state legislative committee, which has been 
studying community “financial straits” for 
the past two years. 

The committee blamed the Homestead 
law, which permits $5,000 tax exemption 
on homes, as the chief source of taxing 
troubles, warning municipalities will lose 
$8 millions in levy exemptions -next year. 
The report suggested authorization of a 
1% general sales tax to aid the cities. 


“They Like Small Towns” 


Industries originating in small towns 
prefer to remain there even after expan- 
sion because their roots are deep in the life 
of the community. But why do some big 
industries move to small towns from the 
great metropolitan cities? 

A survey taken among 5o0-odd big 
corporations, published in Nation’s Busi- 
ness, reveals seven main reasons why 
“They Like Small Towns”: 

The worker becomes an integral part 
of the community as well as of the plant; 
living closer to nature, he has outdoor 
recreation readily available; tempo of 
living is less strenuous and pleasanter; 
workers and employers mix more; many 
workers are or become home-owners; con- 
ditions are better for raising a family; 
there’s little turnover in personnel, 


Jail Jangle 


Newfangled notions catch on slowly 
in southern Maryland’s St. Marys county, 
where oxen still trundle tobacco carts down 
to the boat landing. 

When Federal Works Agency offered 
to build an $80,000 ultra-modern jail and 
infirmary in place of the 171-year-old 
makeshift gaol at Leonardtown, admittedly 
the worst in the state, authorities showed 
little enthusiasm. They agreed to operate 


vk 


Pathfinder Photo 


“PROMENADE ALL!" The camera catches a moment of gay tradition at fifth annual festival 
of Lincoln, Neb., Council of Folk and Square Dance Clubs. 
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ST. MARYS prefers ancient gaol (upper); says 
rent on new one foo high. 


it, pay the government $1 a year rent and 
buy it after the war. 

Federal interest in the county “jug” 
rose when local peace officers locked up 
Navy men who misbehaved while on lib- 
erty from nearby stations, 

The new lockup is completed, but 
both Navy and civilian miscreants are still 
locked out, and confined in the ancient 
jailhouse, because FWA has boosted the 
rent to $150 a month. The county plumb 
refuses to use the new jail at the new 
rental, figures the old jail will have to do. 


Faith in Free Press 


After seven weeks silence, induced by 
fire, flood, and ice which wrecked its print- 
ing plant, the Susquehanna, Pa., Evening 
Transcript, half-century-old daily, is roll- 
ing off the presses again—tribute to com- 
munity faith in a free press and its editor 
and publisher, Ulysses G. Baker. 

The fire financially ruined the 82- 
year-old crusading editor, who in midst of 
calamity remembered to phone the story 
of the borough’s most damaging blaze to 
other newspapers for which he was local 
correspondent. 

But the conflagration also demon- 
strated that in a community which held a 
free press in esteem, neither fire nor lack 
of funds could stifle it for long. In Sus- 
quehanna, Erie Railroad yard-shop center, 
and adjacent Oakland and Lanesboro, par- 
ties and creeds pitched in with money and 
hands, rebuilt the plant. 


Home-Grown Industry 


Things were in a bad way 12 years 
ago in Janesville, Wis. (pop. 22,992). The 
woolen mill was shut down. So were the 
canning factory, woodworking plant, beet 
sugar refinery. 

To overcome the dead loss to the 
community, citizens formed the Civic and 
Industrial Council, sold $125,000 stock to 
townspeople, reopened the mill. Next, the 
canning factory was cleaned up, contribu- 
tions paying the $1,000 cost, and that too 
was put back into operation. 

The furniture plant was then revived 
with a stock subscription of $20,000, (As 
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a stockholMer investment, this venture did 
not pay off, but it gives employment to 50 
residents.) The sugar beet plant had been 
torn down, the property littered with de- 
bris. Citizens dug up $2,500 costs, cleaned 
up the junk, sold the property to a builder 
of pre-fabricated houses. 

Now the council is working to erect 
a soybean processing plant, to give area 
farmers an outlet for their produce. 


Party Line Blackout 


Because Roscoe Patterson, 32, went 
in the service, the party lines in Wickliffe; 
Ky. (pop. 1,039), went out of service. 

When the draft board decided opera- 


DRAFT -CALL means 


“vacation” for Roscoe. 


tion of the farm county seat’s telephone 
system was unessential, Patterson tried to 
sell his 190-phone company. His wife and 
an operator were unable to run the system 
by themselves. So Patterson had to shut 
down for the duration, or until a pur- 
chaser shows up with $12,000. 

Although the lines are dead locally, 
long distance service on several telephones 
will be maintained by Southern Bell 
through the exchange at Cairo, IIl. ™ 

Meanwhile, Patterson looks forward 
to a “vacation, regular sleep, meals and 
work” in the Navy. 


Jobs With a Future 


Led by veterans of World War I, El 
Paso, Ill., (pop. 1,621), is planning post- 
war jobs for its 400 veterans of World 
War II—jobs with a future. 

The move began with the American 
Legion post, which discarded a recreation 
}rogram in favor of a project to integrate 
the veterans into the community’s life. 

The program calls for the organiza- 
tion of a $100,000 Veterans Development 
Corp., financed by public stock subscrip- 
tion, to develop the kind of industry that 
will mesh into the agrarian economy of 
the central Illinois community: manufac- 
ture of small machine parts. repair of 
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Springfield's War Against Prejudice 


The public schools of Springfield, 
Massachusetts are blazing a trail to vic- 
tory over racial and religious intoler- 
ance. It’s the first time in the history 
of American education that a scientific 
approach has been made to this vital 
problem. 

In 1939 at the suggestion of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Springfield was selected for the 
experiment because it’s a typical Amer- 
ican city of 150,000 with a large per- 
centage of French-Canadians, Irish, 
Polish, Russians, Greeks, and sizable 
groups of Jews and Negroes. The 
schools have 25,000 pupils and 1,000 
teachers. At the outset, Dr. Clyde 
Miller of Columbia university, a na- 
tional authority on propaganda analy- 
sis, was a consultant in getting the 
program under way. 

Now after four years the results 
show. The whole system is geared to 
a philosophy of preparing the city’s 
youth for intelligent, democratic citi- 
zenship. Teachers and pupils do not 
avoid terms such as “bigotry” and 
“race hatred.” They speak frankly of 
“Jew,” “Catholic” and “Protestant.” 
All teacher and pupil committees have 
representatives of the three religions. 
No color line is drawn. Two negro 
teachers work in schools where a ma- 
jority of the children are white. 

The actual school program is dy- 
namic and purposeful. Pupil commit- 
tees, group conferences and_ school 
projects were going ahead; in a typical 
group there are likely to be Jews, Ne- 
groes, Poles, Anglo-Saxons, French- 
Canadians and Italians. 

In the elementary school, teaching 
emphasis is on “living and learning to- 
gether” as human beings—not as mem- 
bers of a race or church. The junior 


high schools emphasize the contribu- 
tion of all nationalities to our nation’s 
development and culture. 


The senior 





high schools stress student-government 
as a practical way to study and pro- 
mote genuine democratic .ideals. On 
all grade levels, pupils cooperate in 
pageants, plays, assemblies, publica- 
tions and trips to further the ideal af 
understanding. 

How has the adult community of 
Springfield reacted? They have been 
and still are 100 per cent for it. When 
the program started Dr. John Gran- | 
rud, superintendent of schools, realized | 
he needed adult support. The School 
Department has cooperated in foster- | 
ing adult forums and study groups 
where problems have been realistically 
analyzed. The P. T. A., churches, serv- 
ice clubs and women’s clubs have been 
intelligent supporters of the total pro- | 
gram. The radio and the city’s news- 
papers are generous in helping present 
the program to the community. Now 
known as the Springfield Plan, educa- 
tors over the nation are studying it 
and planning similar programs in their 
own school systems, 

Are boys and girls really getting 
something from this steady attack on 
an age-old problem? As the writer was 
visiting a seventh grade class where 
youngsters were describing the contri- 
butions of Jews, Negroes, Russians and 
Italians to our heritage, a 12-year-old 
lad brought a book for the visitor. It 
was “One God” by Florence Fitch. 
“You see,” he said, “it’s in three parts: 
the Catholic Way, the Jewish Way and 
the Protestant Way. But that’s all 
right. In America, each one can wor- 
ship the way he wants. It isn’t like the 
dictator countries. Here we can be 
good Americans and still have differ- 
ences.” 

That seems like a pretty fair defi- 
nition of democracy, and a very good 
compliment to a public school system 
that’s tackling one of the nation’s 
gravest problems. 





SPRINGFIELD’S TEACHERS emphasize “living and learning together” os human beings. 











... yours for faster, 


cleaner “ 
bh 


washings! 


WATCH for the new Fairbanks- 

Morse Washer. And put it high 
on the list of your postwar 
home improvements. Here’s 
why: behind it stands 115 years 
of engineering experience in 
building similar appliances for 
the home and business. It’s 
built for one purpose: to do a 
better, faster, more economical 
job for you. Ask your nearest 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer for in- 
formation. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Fairbanks-Morse Build- 
ing, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Buy More War Bonds 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 








INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 
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GUARANTEED 
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PLUGS INTO 
LIGHT SOCKET 


Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, ete. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder ground your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garaces, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 8 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptiy. Rush your order no w 















KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. T-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio | 
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farm machinery, surveying, tiling, con- 
touring, specialized farm services. 

The returning servicemen will be 
given a start through the corporation, and 
then will be able to prosper according to 
their own ability and initiative, for they 
will get whatever profits are earned. 


U. S. Fur Trade 


Fur-trapping is big business. U. S. 
trappers last year sold 19.5 million pelts 
for more than $100 million. 

This doesn’t count half a million or 
more mink, fox skins raised on fur farms. 

Louisiana with more than 4 million 
muskrat skins out-ranked all other states 
and Alaska in 1943-44 fur unit produc- 
tion. Nearly 4.5 million furs of all kinds 
were trapped there last season. 

Minnesota was second with 1,667,794 
skins including 10,385 beaver. From the 
Pribilof Islands, home of the government- 
protected Alaska seal, came 117,104 skins 
the same year. 

Fur-trappers sell skins to dealer repre- 
sentatives in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Portland, Ore., and other large 
cities. Fur farmers sell direct to ware- 
house operators and fur processors. 


Chain Groceries 


Chain grocery stores lost sales to in- 
dependents early in the war, but will re- 
gain this business, said Progressive Gro- 
cer. Sales gains last year (9% for chains, 
7% for independents) points a postwar 
trend, the trade publication declared. 

In three years of war, food prices 
advanced 29%, food store sales jumped 
40%. Per capita food consumption in 
pounds increased 7%. 


Electric Horseshoeing 


Electric welding “half-soles’ on 


horseshoes without removing them from 
the horses is the latest wrinkle in modern 


HOLD STILL, PONY, it won't hurt. Electric-welded shoe 


PATHFINDER 


- 
blacksmithing as practiced by Charles H. 
Chism, Coshocton, Ohio. 

“The caulks and toes of iron shoes 
wear down quickly in icy weather or when 
used on paved roads. With an arc welder 
they can be built up a couple of times be- 
fore they are removed for new ones,” 
Chism explained. 

Shoes are cooler during welding than 
when shaped and fitted red-hot to the 
animal’s hoof; Chism declared. 

For a high-spirited animal Chism rec- 
ommends draping a blanket over its head. 


Hayek’s Postwar View 


America’s war economy must undergo 
postwar re-adjustment, resulting in a 
sharp but short period of depression and 
unemployment, in the opinion of Fried- 
erich A. Hayek, University of London 
student of business cycles. 

Trying to maintain present high levels 
of employment through government aid 
and job-making, he said, would end in a 
longer, worse depression. 

Author of The Road to Serfdom, a 
best seller, Hayek described as “a little 
fantastic” governmental aims of 60 million 
postwar jobs. Instead of “full employ- 
ment,” U. S. should strive for a high level 
of stable employment, Hayek declared. 


More “Down Payments” 


Instalment buying is on the increase. 
Federal Reserve Board said consumer 
credit stepped up $407 million in 1944 
against a drop of $44 billions in 1942-43. 

Arthur O. Dietz, head of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp., looks for a wave 
of instalment buying immediately after 
the war. He advocated continuation of 
instalment curbs until enough goods could 
be put on the market to prevent stampede 
buying and inflation. 


Airlines Overtaxed? 


Development of the air transport in- 
dustry is being fenced in by too-many tax 


_ collectors, Civil Aeronautics Board warned 


Congress. 
CAB urged legislation to protect air- 
lines from multiple taxation, citing the case 
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‘i LETS GET THE ADMIRAL HIS HORSE / 











ner 
44 , 
43. | Admiral Halsey has his eye 6n a fine white Your personal quota is big— bigger than ever before. 
~jal horse called Shirayuki. So big you may feel you can’t afford it. 
ave | Some time ago, at a press conference, he But we can afford it—if American sons, brothers, hus- 
‘ter expressed.the hope that one day soon he bands can cheerfully afford to die. 
of could ride it. 
uld The chap now in Shirayuki’s saddle is 
ede Japan’s Emperor—Hirohito. FIND YOUR QUOTA ... AND MAKE ITI 
U.S. Navy Photo He is the ruler of as arrogant, treacher- 
ous, and vicious a bunch of would-be despots as this al a ae bat om ap nang 
earth has ever seen. PER MONTH IS: QUOTA IS: 7TH WAR LOAN 
in- The kind of arrogance shown by Tojo—who was going era eee (CASH VALUE) BONDS BOUGHT 
tax to dictate peace from the White House . . . remember? $250 $187.50 
ned Well, it’s high time we finished this whole business. 225-250 150.00 
; High time we got the Emperor off his high horse, and 210-225 ; 137.25 
alr- gave Admiral Halsey his ride. 200-210 112.50 
_ The best way for us at home to have a hand inthis [| 180.200 =| #«49375 


clean-up is to support the 7th War Loan. 

It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans in one. Last 
year, by this time, you had been asked twice to buy 
extra bonds. 


All OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 


75.00 
37.50 
Under $100 18.75 


140-180 
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hoe. / This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 








You Can Do 
NEW TRICKS 


with 


Co) fe), BAGS/ 





You can easily turn a cotton bag into a néw 
blouse, a dress, a pair of pajamas, a luncheon 
set, or any of a hundred other items of wear- 
ing apparel or home furnishings. 


This new 32-page “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing” gives sewing instructions, pictures 
new prize-winning ideas, ._ 
tells you how to make 
scores of clever, useful 


things. F R i £ 


Send for your “Bag of Tricks 
for Home Sewing” now—be 
double thrifty; make your 
cotton bags do double duty. 
Write today...a postcard 
will do... Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 18 MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE pert. 19 








196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 
@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 


@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 
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of Northwest Airlines, whose entire air 
fleet was taxed by Minnesota, although six 
other states had already taxed portions of 
the fleet. 

Congress was also asked to prohibit 
states from taxing aviation-fuel used in 
interstate commerce. Such taxation, CAB 
said, was a threat to growth of airlines. 
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Star-Gazer 


Dr. Harlow Shapley is a genial genius. 
He discovered, studying star masses, that 
our universe is a young one, not the dod- 
dering old thing Sir James Jeans claimed. 

For this and other discoveries, this 
noted astronomer last month won the 1945 
Franklin Institute medal given “workers 
. - - whose efforts have done most to ad- 
vance a knowledge of physical science.” 
He'll add this to his many other awards. 

Stardust got in this Nashville, Mo., 
boy’s eyes in 1906, when, as a freshman 
at Missouri University, Astronomer Fred- 
erick Seares pushed him up to a telescope 
and said “Look.” 

Now, as 24-year head of Harvard 
College observatory, he’s making a census 
of the sky. Help comes from professors 
in South Africa, grocery clerk amateurs in 
Idaho. His pictures of the night skies are 
the world’s best and most complete. 

Sidelines. Urging astronomy “for the 
common man,” this pipe-smoking dynamo, 
as chairman of Committee for Interna- 
tional Exchange of Scientific Information, 
also strives to raise science above nation- 
alisms. “Science has no boundaries,” he 
says. His part in placing a fine telescope 
in the Tonanzintla observatory in Mexico 
last summer brought him the Aztec Eagle, 
3rd class—highest honor for a _ non- 
Mexican. 

His. warm humor and “common 
touch” make the famous lecturer-author 
an idol with those who work for him. 
“He’s the kindest man I ever knew—and 
the most modest,” they all say. 

His camera lenses have plumbed 
stellar distances up to 1,600,000,000 light- 
years. (Light travels 186,330 miles a sec- 
ond, and a light year is the distance a 
beam of light can go in 12 months’ time.) 

He located the center of our universe 
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HARLOW SHAPLEY: He measured the universe. 








So Many Uses for RUNNING 
WATER.. Plan for it NOW! 


Wherever you live, you can have running 
water—lots of water for cooking and can- 
ning, cleaning and laundering and all 
other uses. Make sure of a full flow of 
water at all faucets by owning a modern 
automatic Myers Water System. Plan your 
running water service now with your Myers 
dealer and install a famous ample capac- 
ity Myers as soon as he can supply you 


NEW MYERS “‘H” SERIES Ejecto 


Ask your Myers dealer about its 
many unusual features. Write us 
for free booklet. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. A-77, Ashland, Ohio 







GUIDE TO 5000 
FREE BOOKS 


The first book of its kind. 96 pages. Tells where you can 
get 5000 FREE BOOKS on hundreds of topics. For a 


copy of this valuable book, send 25c to PYRAMID PUB- 
LICATIONS, Dept. 103, 78 Locust Ave., Millburn, N. J. 


fecs AMAZING 


NEW "INVENTION 
CUTS Roastin 


EARS .. 
§ Times as Fast 
At 1-4th the Labor 


5 strokes with LEE'S CORN 
CUTTER finishes an ear of 
corn in less than 10 seconds. 







This new invention enables you to have better 
“home-canned” corn—for it removes only the 
tender portion—leaving the tough husks on the 
cobs; cuts, shreds and scrapes in one operatior 
Fits any size corn ears! 


First try your local hardware dealer. If he does not carry 
Lee's Corn Cutter and Creamer in stock and will not order for 
you, send Post Office Money Order of check for $1.00 to us 
and one will be sent you—Post Paid. 


P.O. Box 5891 Lee Manufacturing Co. Dallas, Texas 
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—the Milky Way, one of countless “island 
universes”—near Sagitarius, 60,000 light 
years away from our sun and its planets. 
Here he found a “window” in the Milky 
Way and a vast star field beyond. Through 
a study of color and fluctuating brightness 
of some star bodies he found a key to 
measuring distances between them. 

Besides work, Shapley finds time for 
refugee scientists, junior science groups, 
lectures, music and botany hobbies, his 
children. This fast pace keeps him look- 
ing far younger than his 60 years. 


EDUCATION 
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RESIGNED. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 83. 


Dr. Butler Retires 


Dr. Nicholas Murray 
world-known educator and president of 
Columbia University, New York, since 
1901, has resigned effective Oct. 1. 

Dr. Butler’s retirement rounds out a 
career which won him international ac- 
claim. He helped found the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and has 
been its president for 20 years. 

Butler entered Columbia College as 
one of 78 freshmen in 1878, and graduated 
at the head of his class. 

He became president of Columbia in 
1901, and under his supervision it grew 
from. an institution with 4,000 resident 
students, to a university of world note 
with 30,000 resident students. 


For War Workers’ Children 


Federal Works Administration will 
build more schools in congested war pro- 
duction areas. Just announced are: 

A to-classroom school at Charles- 
town, Ind., (cost $98,400) to make room 
for 450 additional pupils whose parents 
work at the Indiana Ordnance Plant. A 
13-classroom building recently finished 
there was overcrowded. 

Another g-classroom school at Merri- 
mac, Wis., (cost $88,014). Here the 
Badger Ordnance Plant had hired 4,000 
workers and $177,378 spent for 


Butler, 83, 


more 









Patented 


CHAMBER GUARD 


of moisture 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
jvices and sediment 


d bad 


Selected 
Briar 


BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank 
and bow! dry 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
_ eases thorough cleaning 


bars fragments 
from. bit 


~ CROWN 


EVER SINCE MEN SMOKED PIPES they have sought an antidote for 


bitter juices and slugs. 


Royalton Crown's patented construction 


is the positive answer to this age-old problem. This remarkable 


pipe says No Trespassing to moisture and shreds 
in its condensing well and other protective features 


stays so cool... so dry 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, 


Money Back 
If Blackheads 


. $0 satisfying 





Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to Golde 
Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. 
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THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience, It’s easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 
mer through hair like an ordi- 
ry comb Save <. hair-cut 


bills . . . Trim your — hair 
or the whole family’s nd 50c 
and your Comb-A- Trim» will be 
sent at once (S extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-20 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


>, KILLS. 


Toxite: = ie 


ilis red 
._—x 





Kills germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry 
t 
coveral times 0 Cay and above binge at aiid 


prevent A 
disease. TOXITE LABORATORIES. BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, Md. 


=. REMEMBER “ME? 


I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 





handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 


ing ball. I'll be beck when copper's 
available. Watch for me! 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J., U.S. A. 











entraps them 
. No other pipe 


for so long 


INC. © OZONE PARK 13, N.Y 


““EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
AND YOUR LAWN” 


A vest-pocket book for only 50c tells the principles, the 
how, etc., of peoringad maintaining your planting in the 
best of condition asy reading, condensed, right to the 
point. Not long drawn out, explains clearly. Worth many 
times its cost. No other book like it. It has topics on 
propagation, planting, transplanting, feeding, pruning, 
spraying, Christmas tree planting, fruit trees, shade trees, 
surgery, landscaping, shearing, trimming, how to start a 
new lawn, renovating an old lawn, feeding a lawn, etc., and 
other topics. With an extra chapter entitled Twigs, full of 
interesting bits. A worthwhile vest pocket book for only 
50c. Contains no advertising. 


LUTHER CREASY 


DEPT. 21 CATAWISSA, PA. 





HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
by many murses and certain hospitals—to quickly 
relieve embarrassing externally caused pimples, 
rash, blemishes. Softens blackhead tips for easy 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 


DOES YOUR DOG 


ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


’ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
«+» MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it's probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick's SULFADENE 
—applied externally, stops itching in minutes. clears 
up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order_direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, BOX £185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 





CoE SULFADENE 








Protect Your Garden 





From APHIS and Similar Insects 


There is an easy and sure way to yo aphis, 
leafhoppers, most thrips, mealy bugs, lace 
bugs, young sucking bugs, and similar insects. 


Spray Early and Often 
with BLACK LEAF 40 


One ounce makes 6 gallons of oGective = Thue 
spray. Economical, easy to apply —* Lt 
gees a long way. Spray early 
amage causes troub 
Justalittle spread on roosts kills 
poultry lice and feather mites. 
Ask Your Dealer. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
















incorporated, LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
TULIPS '3~ 
Gor 
olors, including Red, , Pink, 
Guaranteed 
Lr > Order Now—a postal card will 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
EOUS ASSORTMENT of f Sete 

rks and Yellow. A choice Selection, 

Bulbs will be sent parcel post, COD. 


00 DARWIN 
te Bloom Next < 
VW at the right time for fall planting. 


/ ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Eas Payment plan. Send for 
FR BOOK — “Law and Ex- 
aaaien Guid. nce”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 53-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lil. 











HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 


What paper 
YQUIZNE5 at, te 


gadgets, tied 
with string, 
Put addresses 
on anything? 
What, used to 
ship, express 
or mail, 

Will stay 
attached, come 
wind or hail? 


» SHIPPING TAGS | 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 
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schools was insufficient for new pupils. 

A 1o-classroom addition at Seller’s 
Point, Md., (cost $96,500) to serve chil- 
dren in a Federal housing project where 
1,181 more homes are being built for 
G. L. Martin, Bethlehem Steel workers. 


BOOKS 


Great Folks’ Youth 


Time To Be Young (Lippincott: $3) 
is Whit Burnett’s anthology of great sto- 
ries of the growing years by 50 famous 
authors, among them Morley Callaghan, 
H. L. Mencken, Marcel Proust, McKinlay | 
Kantor, Marjorie Kinnan’ Rawlings: 

Burnett, who edited the collection | 
“This Is My Best,’ has done another 
notable job here. Thomas Wolfe’s discov- | 
ery of the world of books, Mencken as a 
fat occupant of a perambulator, Clarence 
Day and his father, Churchill at Harrow, 
all are on hand. Other recent books: 

Elements Of Interior Decoration 
by Sherrill Whiton (Lippincott: $5) may 
seem a costly book, but it’s a revised edi- 
tion of the most complete treatment of 
the subject, discussed in a way every home 
will best understand. 

The Gashouse Gang and A Cov- 
ple of Other Guys by J. Roy Stockton 
(Barnes: $2.75) is for baseball fans, with 
the best of memorable yarns concerning 
Bob Feller, Bill Terry, Joe Medwick, the 
Phillies, everybody. 

The Argentine Republic by Ysabel 
F, Rennie (Macmillan: $4) is a product of 
two-years’ study, illustrated with splen- 
did photographs and full of long thoughts 
affecting tomorrow’s world. 

The Unknown Murderer by Theodor 
Reik (Prentice-Hall: $3) isn’t a murder 
mystery; it’s a psychological study and 
heavy going. 

The Outsiders by A. E. Martin (In- 
ner Sanctum: $2), mystery, has circus 
atmosphere and freaks. 

Frank Damrosch: Let The People 
Sing by Lucy Poate Stebbins and Richard 
Poate Stebbins (Duke Press: $3) is the 
biography of a family, the kinfolk of Leo- 
pold and Helen Damrosch, as American 
as corn pone and almost as tasteful. 

The Future of Europe by Johannes 
Steel (Holt: $3) pulls no punches, about 
the best and clearest study of what’s ahead 
abroad. If you’re an isolationist, skip it. 

The Victor Book of Musical Fun by 
Ted Cott (Simon & Schuster: $1.50) is 
just the handy little volume you’ve been 
looking for, full of musical quiz games, 
good anecdotes, swell cartoons. Good. 

Victoria Through the _ Looking | 
Glass: The Life of Lewis Carroll by 
Florence Becker Lennon (Simon & Schus- 
ter: $3.50). It is as fascinating a tale as 
if the author of “Alice” were one of the 
characters of the classic himself. Don’t 
miss this one. 








A New World Coming! 
Read 


DESTINY 


The Magazine of National Life 
Unique and_ revealing. 
Interprets world news 
in the light of Bible 
prophecy. Presents vital 
information concerning 
the origin, history § and 
destiny of English-speak- 
ing and _ kindred people. 
Read this magazine to 
understand present events 
and to intelligently antici- 
pate the future. Published 
monthly, $3.00 a year. 
Single copy, 25c. 


God’s Great Plan 
By R. L. Williams 


Will the world ste¢e its way into calm waters of liberty and 
justice and peace? Here is the answer as given by the Creator 
of the universe! It is the book to read to get the story of 
world history up to the present and on into the future. A 
guide to the Bible in the truest sense, 176 pages, postpaid 
only $1.25. 


Timely and Revealing Booklets 


The Bible Speaks to America, 16 pages. ... . 25c ea. 
The Story of Old Glory, 16 pages = U. 8. 8. Seal), 
9x12 illustrated .50e 







The Pattern of History, 28 pages innenk Eehemeenael 25c 
The American Form of Government, 16 pages....... 15c 
The Second Coming of Our Lord, 58 pages........... 35c 
The Challenge of the Great Pyramid, 

24 pages, 9x12 illustrated.. .. isi caecd 
Who Shall Possess Palestine? 16 pages. so Rae 
The Russian Chapters of Ezekiel, 64 pages.......... 35e 


The Japanese—Who Are They? 25 pages...........25c 
Who and Where Are the Lost Tribes 
Rg LR re roe 25c 
Quantities L imited—Order Tod: ay. 
Write for Free Complete Catalog. 


DESTINY PUBLISHERS 
Dept. P-5 Haverhill, Mass. 


KILL RATS! 


THIS SAFE, EASY WAY 


Get rid of rats easily with new improved K-R-O 
Ready-Mixed, now in Bis-Kit form. Iothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. Simply place Bis- 
Kits where rats run and K-R-O will ki. them or 
your money back. Mr. N..P., Hudson, N. H., 
writes “...in one night I got 10 rats. We think 
it is a wonder.” 


Not a poison, K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) con- 
tains a variety of re.’ squill baits. It is particu- 
larly desirable for use around humans, livestock, 
pets, and poultry. Small size can: 35c. Large: 
$1. Also Red Squill Powder at 75c. At your drug, 
seed, or hardware store. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

KILLS RATS 


K-R- ONLY 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a conffort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. ©1. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4502-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


BUTTER IN FIVE MINUTES 


Simple churn attachment for electric or power washing 
machine to make butter quickly. Enclose one dollar 
for complete information on how to make it yourself. 
Not complicated. An amateur can build it in a short 
time. Write John A. iversen, Jackson, Minne- 
sota. R.F.D. #2. 











Your LAUNDRY 












Troubles are Over! 
New Type, High-Speed BK = 
Washes in Half the Time 
~—One-tenth the Effort! 
Now, for the small 
amount of one week's Direct he 
laundry bill, you can vos 
own a THRIF-TEE $ 
Washer .. . enjoy hav- A sits 
ing - the clean sheets, Wash 
towels and clothes you want. Washes .. i 
anything from daintiest lingerie, to Force Suction 
ow aes vt peer ar ed Washes 
y's daily wash or any hurry-up job. . . 
Simply toss washing into sudsy water, Like Magic 
~ the rotar on the clothes and get a tubful of snow white 
ing in 10 minutes or less. Oscillating action swishes the wash 
exactly like an expensive power washer. So easy a child can 
wash with the THRIF-TEE! Light, portable; wash anywhere, 
, . 
TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL At Our Risk 
TRY IT FOR 2 WEEKS, then keep it or get your mone ied, 
Send $1 with order, balance $3.95 plus express, C.0.D 
$4.95 and we ship prepaid. Money back if not delighted. 
Illustrated Folder Free if you write, gives you full details. 
THRIF-TEE WASHER CO. pept 45.4 Daytona ¢ 
‘ »Dept.45-A Dayton4, Ohio 










for é from / 
xterna. 
Pes hy Causes 






OUTBREAKS 


AFTER gentle cleansing with 
the fluffy, delightful lather of 
mild Resinol Soap, smooth on 
some soothing Resinol Ointment. 
Being oily, its bland medication 
Stays in active contact with the 
pimply spots, thus quickening 
ealing as it relieves the irritation. 
Let Resinol help you as it has others. 


RE & ik Oo OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 








a Profitable Profession 


n QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week rge full time incomes 

from doctors, hosp’ sanatoriums, clubs or 
Private prac Others make good 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 














Bete e and prepare for future security 
, Fe i y training at home and qultyins for 
3 ploma. Anatomy C Charte one 5 2-page 
‘ ¢ ie tetrad Book FR —N« 

. College of Swedish 
Mr Dept. 565-E. 100 E. Onic St, Chicage 1d 





Fas 


Raise hun- Phins Sig Domond For For sod Feed. 


We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big Profit. 
Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Penna. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without we | to protect and sel} 
your invention, Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


537-E Adams Byilding Washington, 0. C. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 





Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 44 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin . Bogue, Dept. 3417, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Avoid sleeping tablets — drink Eberhart’s 


GOOD NIGHT HERB TEA 


A blend of five herbs. An ideal bedtime drink. Try 
@ cup before retiring. Trial 20c or 12 oz. for $1 post- 
paid. Pan American Tea Co. 2704 8. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 
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SMILES 


Self Sufficient 


Some owe success in life to luck, 

Some owe it to their mothers, 

Some owe it most to “good” advice 

They didn’t take from others. 
Roy A. Brenner 





“Christmas before last Jean hung up 
her stocking, but last Christmas she hung 
up an empty bottle.” “Why was that?” 

“Well, last year she’d been wearing 
leg make up.” 


Pappy Cootie: Say, Pop, how do you 
like this war? 

Grandpap Cootie: Oh, Boy, it sure 
seems great to be back in a uniform again! 





“How's crops, Mrs. Perry?” 


Explorer: What was the name of the 
man you captured yesterday? 

Cannibal host: I don’t remember, but 
you'll find it on the menu card. 


“Cpl. Dink got his false teeth 
smashed trying to play tennis yesterday.” 
“Well, that’s one way of losing a set.” 







Brain Teaser No. 80 


A man who feels his 
death approach be- 
queaths to his young 


\ 


his son, if such should be born; but one 
half of it to the widow and the other half 


born. After his death, twins are born, a 
son and a daughter. How should the for- 
tune be divided? 

Solution to No. 79 
Since the barrel contains one gallon 
less each day, and on the last day none 





will be put in, it will take 25 minus two | 


| days, or 23 days. 


wife one third of his | 
fortune and the re- | 
maining two thirds to | 


to his daughter, if a daughter should be | 


DESIGNED 


for the og 


LADIES! 








** There’s less work 
to gardening with:a Lady Pete ad- 
justable garden cultivator! It’s light in 
a ht... fully adjustable from 3% 

5’A inches... has a 4-foot polished 
inatbenadl handle. Middle tooth re- 
movable for working both sides of 
row. Eliminates the backache of 
weeding and cultivating. For sale 
wherever garden tools are sold. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
$1.25 ($1.35 in Canada and western 
U.S.A.). We'll ship your Lady Pete, 
Model PPP3, prepaid. 


Peter Vubverizen Pres. 


39 S. DUKE STREET © YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





Reverse V for raking stones Middle tooth removed for 
and trash; cultivating nar- — both sides of row at 
tow rows. nce. 


YOU DON’T NEED — 
A NEW CAR OR TRUCK 


Just install new rings and you will give old 
cars and trucks new life — and longer life 
if you specify or buy “Rings made by 
Sold in more service shops and 
accessory stores than any other piston ring 









Simplex.” 


in America. Available in your town. 


SIMPLEX 


PISTON RINGS 


Ip fart senny. Cates +-« - 

ly. Easily moved whi 

tached. Big blade: free details. 
vty mFa. CO. 

» W-564 Oak Ave., Ottawa, 
WAN’ a permanent business 
yo on of your own! 


y needed 


n become a 
Goaket. Earnings - i_ and 
women in this grea 

fession run as high as $50-$100 Ta after a 

w weeks home trainin . Easy terms. Not medical 
or  chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free 


| Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mess. 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Editorials, Yes or No? What has 
happened to your Editorial page? 
Mrs. Mary Curtis, Fredericktown, O. 


I have missed the editorial 
page, and I wonder if you have adopted 
the policy of omitting it in the future. 1 
hope this is not true. I want to think of 
PATHFINDER as having something more 
than an echo in its pages. 

Herbert E. B. Case, Auburndale, Mass. 


* « « It has been my habit to read 
“Under the Dome” first and then turn to 
the back for the Editorial, but for the past 
two issues I looked for the Editorial with- 
out finding it. I figure the absence of the 
one page decreases the magazine’s value 
about 25%. May we expect it back again? 

B, W. Franklin, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Crossett, Ark. 


¢ « ¢ T fully realize that white space 
is now at a premium, but if you’ve got to 
cut a page out of PATHFINDER, can’t you 
take it from some of the departments 
rather than eliminate the Editorial page? 
Or is it that you have just contracted a 
mild case of spring fever? 

Roy H. Park, /thaca, N. Y. 


[We abandoned the editorial page four 
weeks ago, but didn’t make any noise about 
it when we did it. We had a reason. . . and 
we thought a very good reason... for it. 
PATHFINDER’s news is divided into four de- 
partments ... Family, Town, Nation, World. 
As we've pointed out before, these four 
categories are the natural, basic spheres of 
human activity. Interest centers first in the 
family, then in the town, then the nation 
and finally the world. That’s human nature. 
The pattern was set in the Garden of Eden. 

Hereafter, when PATHFINDER editors 
have a subject they feel they must stand 
up and talk turkey about, the editorial will 
appear (duly labeled as an “editorial’’) in 
the department it concerns. If we feel we 
have something important to say about 
family living, we'll put the editorial in the 
Family department. If the editorial concerns 
Town activities, it will go in Town, etc., etc. 

Meanwhile, the three columns formerly 
used for an editorial page have been turned, 
we feel, to a better use. By rejuggling our 
editorial space, we can give you more columns 
of news each week. That, in this day of paper 
shortages, is an important item. And, there’s 
still a question. . . . Isn’t accurate, factual 
news more important than the editors’ 
opinions in this crucial period of world 
history? After all, we’re Americans. And, 
isn’t it an old American rule that the citizen 
gets the facts and then makes up his own 
mind? That, after all, is the basis of American 
democracy . . . The Editors. ] 


The Hereford Hog: What do you 
mean... Hereford hog? One meat ball, 
but not pork. Better check with the live- 
stock editor. 

B. W. Jolly, The Herald, Carnegie, Okla. 


[We did check, Mr. Jolly. In 1944, ac- 
cording to Nelson L. Miller, 
the National Hereford Hog Record Associa- 
tion of Oskaloosa, there 8,900 
pedigreed Hereford hogs on American farms. 
Named because of 
Hereford cattle, the 
evolved from Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, 
Duroc Jerseys in Missouri 
1902. King Neptune, the 500 Ib. 
sells War Bonds around Marion, Ill. (Patu- 
FINDER, March 26) is a pedigreed HERE- 
FORD hog. The Editors.] 


secretary of 


Iowa, were 
its color resemblance to 
hog is a_ cross-breed 
Iowa’ or about 


hog who 


Crowley's Confusion: The following 
correspondence between Rep. Francis 
Case of South Dakota and FEA adminis- 
trator Leo T. Crowley was printed in the 
Congressional Record, April 17 (A1go8). 
Crowley calls PATHFINDER a liar. Are you? 

Dorothy Smith, Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen: The current number of 
PATHFINDER magazine says that the For- 
eign Economic Administration is develop- 
ing a plan for stockpiling raw’ materials 
from South America and considering in- 
creasing the capital of the Export-Import 
Bank to permit such purposes. 

Will you kindly advise me whether 
this is correct and whether any legislation 
is contemplated in this connection? 
Francis Case, House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Case: In your letter of 
March 20, 1945, you ask whether a news 
item in PATHFINDER to the effect that the 
Foreign Economic Administration is de- 
veloping a plan for stockpiling raw mate- 
rials from South America and considering 
increasing the capital of the Export-Im- 
port Bank to permit such purchases is 
correct. You also inquire whether any 
legislation is contemplated in this connec- 
tion with relation to domestic production 
of strategic raw materials. 

In reply to the first question, no plan 
is presently contemplated by the Foreign 
Economic Administration which would in- 
volve an increase in the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank to permit purchases 
of raw materials from South America for 
the purpose of stockpiling. 

With respect to the second question, 
I notice that the story in PATHFINDER of 
March 19, 1945, states that legislation 
may be sought limiting our domestic pro- 
duction of strategic raw materials. The 
Foreign Economic Administration is not 
contemplating any such legislation. 

Leo T. Crowley, Administrator 
Foreign Economic Administration 


[Let Administrator Crowley check some 
of the work now going on in his own offices 
where assistants are compiling facts and 


figures on “stockpiling” and on international 


* Edward Cullom, 


PATHFINDER 


control of raw materials. Naturally, FEA 
doesn’t “contemplate any such legislation.” 
The contemplating will be done by the State 
Dept. for FEA is now preparing 
figures. Also let Mr. Crowley read Agree- 
ment No. 46 of the Chapultepec conference 
titled “Sale and Distribution of Primary 
Products.” It calls for the very things re- 
ported in PATHFINDER, and denied before 
Congress by Mr. Crowley. The Editors.] 


whom 


Eisenhower of Texas: If General 
Eisenhower’s birth was an “accident” as 
Mrs. C. O. Griffin of Palo Alto, Calif. 
states in the “Between Ourselves” column 
in issue of April 16, then by all means, let 
us look forward to more such accidents! 

Mrs. Carl Dietz, Cleveland, Ohio 


Veterans’ Hospitals: In reference to 
your article on Veterans’ care, April 16 
issue, I disagree with General Hines. Let 
the President require General Hines live 
the life of a patient and with the patients 
in and under the same conditions. I'll bet 
ten dollars to a doughnut he will come out 
with a psycho title as long as his arm on 
record, a change of mind on the subject. 

World War II Veteran, Millboro, Va. 


Right Corn Meal: Your editorial in 
praise of maize, “Fried Mush,” is a great 
and valuable utterance, and your recipe is 
o.k. except for one thing: it does not tell 
how to get real cornmeal. The commercial 
product of these times is notoriously saw- 
dusty, with the best elements removed. 
Isn’t there some Southerner in Congress 
to take up this matter? 

Subscriber, Atascadero, Calif. 


[Anybody got any “real cornmeal” for a 
mush-lover? The Editors.] 
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Jones and Brow n, associated for years, 
carried Penn Mutual partnership insurance. 
When Brown died, his share in the business 
was delivered to Jones by the Penn Mutual 
Underwriter. The share was actually in the 
form of a check with which to purchase 
Brown’s interest and so keep the management 


in the hands of the survivor. 


If your business is a partnership or a close 
corporation, Penn Mutual business insurance 
will furnish the cash to buy out the interest 
of a member who dies. 
Moreover, such insurance 
bolsters credit at a time 
when credit may be put to 
a severe strain, and can 
provide a “sinking fund”’ 


to meet an emergency. 


Penn Mutual Underwriters 
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are qualified to render you expert professional 
service in securing the coverage that will fit 
your business needs. Or if your needs are 
personal, they are equally ready to advise you 
concerning an income for your wife or a re- 
tirement plan for yourself. For they are famil- 
iar with all the items that make up a man’s 
financial picture and are trained to fit those 
items into a pattern that will cover every need 
and bring to the individual and to his family 


the maximum security and benefit. 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 





AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


“-Tain’t no use maw ... we shoulda’ got a ‘Plug-Chek.’” 


STOP STALLING ...GET A PLUG-CHECK" 


Of course, other things besides spark plugs can cause hard 
starting. But the way to make sure faulty spark plugs 
aren’t making your car hard to start is to ask your friendly 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer for a “Plug-Chek.” As much AUTO-LITE 
as 12% may be added to gas mileage when faulty plugs Radio Show 
are corrected, according to tests conducted by the American 
Automobile Association. 
See your Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer today and, when 
new plugs are needed, ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs — HELEN FORREST © GORDON JENKINS’ 
they’re ignition engineered. ORCHESTRA 


{% ‘THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY Every Tuesday Night » NBCA 
TOLEDO, 1 o Merct v . OHIO - 


IN ITS 22 GREAT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA'S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





